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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY || The Acid Test for Strength, 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1920, over $8,742,060.93 Liberality, Service and Low Cost 
Insurance issued during 1920, over $31,433,676,00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920, over $91,408,227,00 | 
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The Pan-American Way 


CD ‘a 
Be keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, 


the Pan-American does not seek to employ agents of other AN 
companies, but by interesting men of intelligence, character wie ar comune ” 
and aus sod, instructing them by pear and as- 
sisting them in the active co-operation o Specially trained men, , , 

it head built up a field organization that is prosperous and con- hig h on the list 
tente 


What these agents are doing, you can do, if you have the 
Will—the Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice=President and General CAP ABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Manager, New Orleans, La. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE! 









































The Reliance Life prides itself on always being strictly “up-to-the- 
minute.” 














From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 

















Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 


PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 



























































In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. 


Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 











A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
‘the something different’’ to talk to your prospects. 

















It will stand the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 
Time has proved that. 








AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 




















How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 
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Terminations by Surrender and Lapse 


Combined Ratios for Twenty-Nine Oldest Life Insurance 
Companies 4.45 Per Cent in 1920 


N a year when the people of America felt 
most keenly the after effects of war, when 
business was almost at a standstill, when 
wages were lowered, and when industries 
nourished by war were closed, thereby 

greatly increasing the number of unem- 
ployed, it is a significant fact that, though 
money was hard to obtain, for many who 
had taken large life insurance policies in the days of their large 
earning ability, the value of their protection was so firmly im- 
pressed upon them that but a slight percentage of them sur- 
rendered or lapsed their policies. Thus, in the year nineteen 
hundred and twenty for the twenty-nine older life insurance 
companies shown in the accompanying tables the rate of 
terminations by surrender and lapse combined was 4.45 per 
cent, a rate lower than any years save 1917, 1918 and I9gI9. 

It is an indubitable indication of the high regard which the 

American people have for life insurance that many who were 

hard pressed for money wherewith to pay premiums have 

even sacrificed their Liberty bonds to do so. 

There are two outstanding facts to which this low rate of 
surrender and lapse may be attributed. Life insurance com- 
panics years ago realizing the necessity of retaining the insur- 
ance already on their books and mindful of the great economic 
loss involved in writing, lapsing, and re-writing policies, both 
to the company and the policyholder, undertook on an ex- 
tensive scale educational propaganda with the object of show- 
ing the public the desirability of procuring and retaining sound 


* Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


lite insurance. The other reason is the successful selling 
methods pursued by agents, who in selling have indelibly im 
pressed upon the minds of their prospects the constantly in 
creasing value of their purchase. 

Separate tables show the percentages of termination of 
policies by surrender and by lapse of twenty years with five- 
year averages and a total average for the entire twenty years 
and prove that the rates of discontinuance by these methods 
have steadily declined. The percentage of surrender to mean 
policies in force has decreased from 2.34 in 1909 to I.19 in 
Likewise the ratio of termination by lapse has decreased 


1920. 
Percentages in the tables 


from 6.91 in 1906 to 3.26 in 1920. 
herewith are obtained by dividing the number of policies 
terminated through the causes named by the mean number in 
force in each of the twenty years, 1900 to Ig19, inclusive, as 
shown by the reports of the companies to the various insurance 
departments. 

It should be borne in mind that this table considers only the 
ordinary business of the companies. The three companies 
which transact industrial as well as ordinary business include 
with their ordinary policies their intermediate business. These 
policies, being for smaller amounts, suffer a much higher lapse 
rate than regular ordinary policies; further, the number of 
policies involved being much greater, has the effect of increas- 
ing the lapse ratio for the entire group of companies. 

It must also be noted, in comparing lapse rates, that termina- 
tions by lapse arise principally from policies less than three 
years in force; hence, a rapidly growing company is likely to 


show a high lapse rate. 
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URING the recent sessions of the 
Lockwood Investigating 
Committee in New York, undue stress 
was laid upon the importance of mutual 


Housing 


fire insurance companies as factors in the 
providing of insurance for the public. 
The larger mutual companies do not care 
to write the average line of risks, but 
only those carefully selected and fairly 
well isolated. Most of the remaining 
mutual companies are not strong enough 
to take the rank and file of risks, as do 
the stock companies; nor are such com- 
panies numerous enough to be able to 
provide any considerable proportion of 
the insurance required. Mutual life in- 
surance companies, on the other hand, 
have been generally successful, and in 
the cases of companies started on a stock 
basis, and which have been mutualized, 
the policyholders are believed to he thor- 
oughly satisfied with the change. In the 
case of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, for example, the rela- 
tively few policyholders attending annual 
meetings, either in person or by proxy, 
is accepted as significant of the complete 
confidence of the policyholders in the ad- 
ministration. Just what is to be gained 
hy stirring up old matters concerning the 
mutualization of stock companies is hard 
to understand. Such probing into sub- 
jects, which were long ago made public 
and settled, can only serve to unsettle the 
minds of policyholders, and thus weaken 
the fabric of life insurance as a whole. 
In the case of the Prudential, one interest 
has held out a certain amount of stock 
from the mutualization plan, making it 
necessary for directors to retain a few 


qualifying shares; but this has not pre- 
vented the company from being con- 
ducted as a mutual company under the 
law of the State of New Jersey and 
under the supervision of the Insurance 
Commissioner of New Jersey, as the 
policyholders, who have been receiving 
dividends on non-participating policies, 
can testify. ‘ 

AST winter there was for a time con- 
L. York 


City over the condition surrounding the 


siderable agitation in New 


automobile thievery “trade,” as it has 
been called. The result was a consider- 
able shake-up in the automobile squad 
of the police department and the exaction 
of a promise from the insurance com- 
panies to cease their custom of offering 
rewards for the recovery of stolen cars. 
Undoubtedly the reward system was 
bad; but no real substitute for it has been 
found, nor has its disuse brought about 
any appreciable reduction in the number 
of thefts in and about New York. During 
the months of April, May and June, 1369 
cars were reported stolen over the alarm 
system of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. This number included most of 
the thefts in the metropolitan area. The 
percentage of recoveries is exceptionaiiv 
low. It may possibly be that the reforms 
or attempted reforms of the Whitman in- 
vestigation were of practical benefit, but 
it is difficult to see where the insurance 
companies are going to come out when 
the thefts keep up and the recoveries 
diminish. In Massachusetts they are try- 
ing out a system under which the sale of 
second-hand cars is closely scrutinized by 
a bureau created for the purpose. Under 
its workings the proof of ownership lies 
so heavily with the seller that fences for 
the sale of stolen cars are said to have al- 
most disappeared from the State. It 
might be well for the underwriters to 
watch the working of this law carefully 
and to recommend it in New York if it 
seems effective. 

NE group of business concerns which 
O did not take advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded by the war for prof- 
iteering in selling prices was made up of 
the fire insurance companies. Although 
for a time, while the United States was 
engaged in the war, it was found neces- 
sary to make a small addition of ten per 
cent to rates in various localities, due to 


PY 


increased taxes and expenses, this charge 
was subsequently removed. That it 
should have been retained was demon- 
strated by the experience of the com- 
panies last year, but the fire insurance 
institutions certainly set other classes of 
business an excellent example by their 
course in avoiding any appearance of 
profiteering. In other lines of business 
prices have advanced 100 or 200 per 
cent or more, and have not yet been de- 
Hated to a level nearly approaching that 
of pre-war times, whereas the fire insur- 
ance companies have conducted their 
business practically upon a pre-war basis 
during the seven years since the war 
broke out in Europe. Not only this, but 
they gave the Government fine service 
and support while the country was en- 
gaged in war, and participated most 
patriotically in every activity by which 
the Government and the people were 
assisted in the conduct of the war. 


HI life insurance courses offered at 

certain colleges and universities are 
apparently meeting with a favorable re- 
ception. The Carnegie Institute has 
graduated a considerable number of 
students who have taken its life insurance 
course and the University of Colorado, of 
Denver, reports that its recently inaug- 
urated course in life insurance is being 
favorably received by students. The vo- 
cation of the life insurance agent is 
working steadily year by year to the 
level of a profession; and it may be that, 
in the not far distant future, so high a 
degree of proficiency in the essentials of 
the business will be required of solicitors 
that a man who has not taken a course 
of study in life insurance will be handi- 
capped in the competition for business. 


RECENT decision by the New 

York Court of Appeals upheld a 
judgment against a fraternal insurance 
organization for the full amount of a 
certificate ($1000), notwithstanding the 
fraternal had charged against it a de- 
ficiency reserve lien of $445. The effect 
of the decision was that this lien could 
not be deducted from the insurance pay- 
able to the beneficiary. This opinion, 
unless it should be reversed, will doubt- 
less have a very important effect upon 
life insurance organizations which charge 
up liens against their certificates, 
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c. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


PSN Wied sen io. 61m 1 0 019 6 bb'0'0 01010 10 00.9 66 400400 194'5 0S lel8 $530,140.65 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL............... 469,022.68 

NET SURPLUS. .........cccccvcccccsescccccesoes $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICTYHOLDERS.. . ...200cssievccecvve $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 

















RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





INCORPORATED 1833 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVII, COM- 
MOTIONS AND STRIKES 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January I, 1921 


Ee eR nd eee eI or $2,209,039 

ER OCP PEP TET Te ; 1,676,030 
fa 

STEER ECORI T TOT eee 533,009 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 








QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois “Four Square” ard willing towork;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records, 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919, to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 


we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 
If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas. 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets | over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 











‘ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1921 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . . $2,086,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,'742.08 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


D. H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Sec’y 
NEWARK, N. J. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, V. P. and Mgr 
W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 

CHICAGO ILL. 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


EVERY INSURANCE MAN 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November Ist, 1921, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E.REX, Sec’y-Treas DES MOINES, IOWA 

















OreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSeS 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


*10,000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,.840,005.95 


NET SURPLUS 


10,013,966. 14 
40.853,.9 12.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department Pacific De 
partment 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’] Mer. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’] Agent 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. San Francisco, California 


Boston Office Marine De 
partment 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM.H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston,. Mass. 15 William Street, New York City 
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[ FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 





NEW YORK SURVEYS 

As to Awnings.—The steady but perhaps 
not abnormal awning fires call attention to the 
loss which, while differing in most cases, by the 
constant addition, become quite extensive. The 
suggestion, of course, comes up, as it has many 
times, that some difference should be made in 
the rate, but that is not possible probably at the 
present time. The standard policy in effect 
prior to January 1, 1918, made it necessary to 
specifically mention awnings if they were in- 
sured, while the present standard policy does 
not do that, but absorbs the awning in the rate 
for the building or the contents, according to 
which. they are insured with. The under- 
writers have voluntarily taken this action of 
eliminating awnings from specific mention, and 
are hardly in a position to turn back and com- 
ence now to handle them in a specific manner. 
The time to have done it was when the policy 
was under consideration. 


The Clothing Industry.—The importance 
from any point of view that may be considered, 
of the clothing industry to New York is one of 
those things that does not require proof. It is 
known to be the leading manufacturing industry 
of the metropolitan district, with its center in 
New York city. The only point of view that 
we have to consider is the insurance point. 
Here is an industry of which some hundreds of 
millions of product are turned out every year, 
and all subject to property insurance of many 
kinds. The accident hazard is light and not 
of serious moment, but the fire hazard of this 
industry has been from almost its beginning 
very bad. Why is it? Almost from the be- 
ginning the process of manufacture lent itself 
to a wide distribution on a system of contract- 
ing out, which system inevitably led to poor 
physical conditions which invited fires. There 
has been an improvement in recent years, but 
the industry is struggling with the poor physical 
conditions from which it has emerged only 
to a certain degree. Seriously, why is not 
this question taken in hand by a special com- 
mittee and a thorough investigation made of the 


conditions and remedies proposed? It ought to 
be done, of course, in conjunction with the 
manufacturers and all interested, because it is 
a certainty that the attempt of the underwriter 
to solve it alone has not been successful and is 
continuing to fail. Why not take an advance 
step in connection with the insurance of this 
important industry ? 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

New England Pond Elects.—The New 
England Pond of the Ancient and Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: H. V. Thayer, most loyal 
gander; W. C. Chambers, supervisor of the 
flock; A. J. Murphy, custodian of the goslings; 
K. W. Faunce, guardian of the pond; C. R. 
Barker, keeper of the golden goose egg; W. F. 
Chase, wielder of the goose quill; B. M. 
Hermes, E. R. Goodrich, P. E. Usher, H. P. 
Warren, W. M. Wakeman, Jr., G. W. Sanborn, 
guards to the custodian of goslings. 

Underwriters’ Outing.— The quarterly 
meeting and annual outing of the Northeastern 
Vermont Association of Underwriters will be 
held at Newport, Vt., July 14. The Orleans 
County Association of Underwriters will also 
join in the outing. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 


Summer Rally.—July 25, at the Mineral 
Springs hotel just outside of Reading, Pa., the 
insurance men of Berks county will hold a big 
summer rally. Insurance Commissioner Don- 
aldson of Pennsylvania will be the honor guest. 
Jere H. Barr, prominent in Reading, Pa., in- 
surance circles, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements. 

New Organization.—A new organization 
of insurance men in Philadelphia, known as 
“Ducks and Drakes,” held its first annual out- 
ing June 28 at the Llanerch Country Club. The 
Roosters’ organization was challenged on Mon- 
day, June 27, to play a game of baseball with 
the Ducks and Drakes for a silver loving cup. 
Although the Roosters only had twenty-four 


hours to get a team together, and the Ducks and 
Drakes had a professional battery, the Roosters 
trimmed them to the tune of 11-7. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Local Agency Changes.—Parker, Ale- 
shire & Gardiner, a Chicago agency of over 
twenty years’ standing, was dissolved on July 1; 
the business of that agency being conducted 
thereafter by Mr. Gardiner. E. A. Parker and 
O. E. Aleshire have formed a partnership with 
H. M. Hansen under the firm name of “Parker, 
Aleshire & Hansen.” This firm will represent 
the companies which were formerly represented 
by Parker, Aleshire & Gardiner, and in addi- 
tion thereto will have an agency of the London 
Assurance. 

Illinois Insurance Federation.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Federation of 
Illinois will be held on July 8 in the Auditorium 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters. 


North America Changes.—C. R. Tuttle, 
Western manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America and its affiliated companies, has 
increased his official staff by the appointment 
of W. S. Foster, W. H. Riker and H. H. Miller 
as second assistant managers. All of these 
men have been in the service of the company 
for a long time, and have earned promotion 
through their efficient and faithful service. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seeks to Enter California—The Milwau- 
kee Mechanics has made application to the 
California Insurance Department for permis- 
sion to enter that State. Second Vice-President 
Robe Bird is now on the Coast making a per- 
sonal inspection of the territory, but it is not 
expected that any appointments will be an- 
nounced until after his return to the home office. 

Agents to Join Brokers’ Body.—The San 
Francisco Brokers Exchange has been extended 
an invitation by the California Association of 
Insurance Agents to join that body as asso- 
ciate members. The invitation has been en- 
thusiastically received and a number of mem- 


scene 








City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


| F. M. MACHMER 


President. 








SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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| “A NEW YORK SERVICE FOR NON-RESIDENT AGENTS” 


New general agency in Tennessee 1s open for a 
Company writing fire and automobile. Can 
guarantee volume of $50,000 premiums annually. 
General Agency located at Scranton, Pa., seeks 
representation of Company writing full collision. 
Volume of premiums now on books in excess of 
$40,000. 

Agency located at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., seeks 
general agency of fire Company. Can deliver 
$12,000 premiums annually. 

Companies interested in the foregoing can se- 
cure complete information by addressing in 
confidence 


The GOTHAM Agency 


102-104 Fulton Street New York 
W. F. MURPHY, General Manager 
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r UNITED STATES BRANCH Ls 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

_ HORATIO N. KELSEY, MANAGER . 














Nerth American National Insurance Company 


<< Des Moines, Iowa 


3 4 HT OF 





Assets, $910,670.66 
ead Written: 
Fire, Tornado, Hail 
©: JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 


W. G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary 
V. F. BECKER, Treasurer 




















95 WILLIAM STREET 
United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 
The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., N. Y. 


HAROLD JUNKER, Mor. Pacific Coast Dept, 


Freeport, Illinois San Francisco, California 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. P. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 























THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 















— INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
THE ¥ OF LONDON, ENGLAND * 
Re), Tole) Fe 
Pp sxcasme 
INSURANCE CO. ) New York Department: 
2 57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 


= } 














SALARY AND COMMISSION 


To travelling Special or high grade Local Agents, in Indiana and Michigan, who want 
the best there is to sell, in the Accident and Health line, to the Preferred class of risks. 
Principal Sum $5,000.00 with $25.00 a week for any disability. Premium $10.00 per 
quarter. Home office connection with thoroughly experienced men who not only 
know how but do co-operate. 


INCOME GUARANTY CO., South Bend, Indiana 











THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


47 Beaver Street 
N.Y. 
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bership applications from the brokers are 
already on file. The Brokers Exchange and the 
Northern California agents are planning to 
attend the National Association Agents meeting, 
to be held in Los Angeles in September, in a 
body. The “Yale” or “Harvard” plying between 
the two ports, will probably be chartered to 
carry the 400 or more who have signified their 
intention of making the trip. 


NEW MANAGER OF NORWICH UNION 
MAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE 
Hart Darlington Started Career as Local 
Agent’s Clerk and Has Steadily 
Risen Since 


Hart Darlington, the new manager of the 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, whose 
appointment was announced in THE SPECTATOR 
last week, is a man who has avoided any pub- 
licity during his rise in the underwriting world. 
He is a close student of insurance, and at the 
same time a man so generally well liked that 
he has been able to build up a remarkably 
smooth working office force in his capacity as 
assistant manager of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company of London. 

Mr. Darlington was born in. Wisconsin in 
1875. His education included a few terms at 
college, and in 1893 he entered the local agency 
of George C. Clark & Co. of Chicago. Two 
years later he started as a clerk in the then new 
Western department of the Pennsylvania Fire. 
In 1898 he went to the Royal as chief loss clerk, 
and two years later went on the road as special 
agent for the Royal in Wisconsin. In 1905 
the State of Pennsylvania and the American 
Fire of Philadelphia appointed him State agent 
for Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, and in 
1907 he was transferred to New York as State 
agent of the first-named company. In 1913 he 
was made vice-president of the company, and 
went to the home office at Philadelphia, but 
resigned the same year to take the road again 
as New York State agent for the Phoenix of 
London. In 1914 he became assistant manager 
of the Phcenix, which position he has retained 
up to the present time. 

J. F. Van Riper, branch secretary of the Nor- 
wich Union, is authority for the following 
statement regarding Mr. Darlington’s appoint- 
ment: 

“We are authorized by R. Y. Sketch, general 
manager of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Ltd., to announce that in succession to 
Messrs. J. Montgomery Hare and William 
Hare, whose resignations were recently an- 
nounced, the directors of the Society have ap- 
pointed Hart Darlington as their New York 
Mr. Darlington is at present the 
assistant manager of the Phcenix Assurance 
Company, vice-president of the Imperial In- 
surance Company, and assistant fire manager 
of the Columbia Insurance Company. Although 
Mr. Darlington is being promoted from offices 
associated with the Norwich Union, the policy 
of maintaining separate management and or- 
ganization of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society is not to be departed from.” 


Manager. 


FRED J. COX ON PROBE 


Sees Reaction of Public Opinion Since 
Lockwood Hearing 


EXPECTS LITTLE ACTION BY 
LEGISLATURE 


Business Pilloried As No Deserving Busi- 
ness Has Ever Been, He Says 


Fred J. Cox, president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, in a statement 
on the after effects of the Lockwood insurance 
investigation, says: 


It is important that the local agents of the United 
States should know that a reaction has already taken 
place with regard to the unfortunate and widely mis- 
leading impressions created by witnesses before the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Housing 
and statements and conclusions set forth by General 
Counsel Samuel Untermyer of that committee. Within 
the committee there is quite a decided opposition to 
some of Mr. Untermyer’s statements, and Chairman 
Lockwood has been quoted by daily newspaper men as 
saying that the differences are very largely over the 
subject of stock fire insurance procedure. They also 
quote both Chairman Lockwood and Vice-Chairman 
McWhinney as declaring that in their judgment the 
impressions created broadly throughout the country 
do not properly picture insurance conditions. Despite 
all the agitation, therefore, it is hardly probable that 
the legislative committee will recommend legislation to 
upset all the fundamental principles of your business 
established through one hundred and twenty-five years 
of practice and public approval, though I am frank to 
admit to you that our business has been pilloried as no 
deserving business was ever pilloried before, all 
through lack of public understanding. 

Had the public with whom we deal been familiar 
with the fundamental practices that underlie our com- 
plicated operations, not a newspaper in the land would 
have carried the sensational stories without at least 
trying to find out our side of the case; nor would such 
a conservative publication as The Literary Digest have 
repeated the half-truths and one-sided conclusions that 
have gained currency. 

We must not blame the companies themselves for not 
coming to the front promptly with refuting statements 
proving their innocence of wrongdoing, for they were 
absolutely powerless before the authority of the gen- 
eral counsel for the Lockwood committee, who could 
and did so juggle his questions to witnesses that they 
were almost forced to make “yes” and “no” replies 
which did not reflect truth to the uninformed though 
they carried plausibility. 

It was while the inquiry was in full swing before 
the Lockwood committee that it was called off by 
Counsel Untermyer within a few hours after he put 
the first and only company executive on the witness 
stand: this witness, be it understood, not being per- 
mitted to refute anything that had gone before. but 
having to go only in the direction that Mr. Unter- 
myer desired. Failing to make progress along the 
lines he had set out, Mr. Untermyer submitted sug- 
gestions which were considered by an underwriters’ 
committee of seven. Some of the suggestions, which 
related solely to practice, were accepted; others, based 
on a fundamental upheaval of the whole structure of 
stock fire insurance, were rejected peremptorily by the 
underwriters’ committee. These are the points on 
which agreement was reached and the inquiry sus- 
pended: 

(a) It was admitted by the underwriters’ commit- 
tee that the State is entitled to a review of the basic 
schedules on which rates of fire insurance are made. 
This will apply to New York State practice already 
legalized in several Western and Southern States. 

(b) All other agreements are based upon practices 
in the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, covering 
(1) approval of fire-fighting and fire-extinguishing de- 
vices, (2) reinsurance with mutuals and membership, 
(8) regulation of brokers. 
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ENTIRE TIME NOT NECESSARY 


Agent or Broker Need Not Make Insurance 
His Sole Business to Secure New 
York License 

An inquiry was recently received from a sub- 
scriber to THE Spectator which read as fol- 
lows: 

We understand a law was passed in New 
York State some few years ago, requiring 
agents and brokers of insurance companies to 
devote their entire time to the business. That 
no license was to be issued unless it was shown 
that the applicant for same would devote his 
entire time to the insurance business. 

Chat this law was declared unconstitutional, 
on the ground that it deprived men of a means 
of earning a living. 

Can you give us the particulars of this law, 
and Supreme Court action upon it? 

To this letter we answered, in substance, 
that there is no law in New York requiring an 
agent or a broker to devote his whole time 
to the insurance business, and quoted the first 
paragraph of the note on page 305 of “Parker's 
New York Insurance Law,” 1920, headed “Un- 
constitutional,” stating that old section 142 was 
held to be unconstitutional, its purpose having 
been to confine the business of brokers to those 
who should make it their principal business. 

This inquiry was also submitted to the New 
York Insurance Department, and Superintend- 
ent J. S. Phillips responded as follows: F 

The information which you state has been 
furnished to one of your correspondents re- 
garding the issuance of licenses by this depart- 
ment, is in accordance with the facts in the 
case. There is no provision of the Insurance 
Law which requires an applicant for an agent’s 
or broker’s license to devote his entire time to 
the insurance business. Former Section 142 of 
the Insurance Law, which required an appli- 
cant for a broker’s license to be engaged prin- 
cipally in the insurance business or in the in- 
surance business in connection with a real es- 
tate agency or brokerage business, was declared 
unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals in this 
State in the case of Hauser vs. North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, which is 
reported in 206 N. Y. at page 455. 


Meetings of Agents’ Committees 
A joint meeting of the members of the 
executive committee, the finance committee and 
the conference committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York city, 
on Thursday and Friday, July 14-15, 1921. 
On July 15 a joint meeting of the conference 
committee of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and the conference committee of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held at the rooms of the National 
Board, 76 William street, New York city, com- 
mencing at 12 o’clock, noon. 





Atlas National Reinsured 
The Atlas National Insurance Company of 
Sioux Falls, S. D., has been reinsured, as of 
May 31, in the Atlas Assurance Company of 
London. The Atlas National was a small auto- 
mobile company which wrote a conservative 
business. 





—The Bankers Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines has been admitted to write insurance in North 
Carolina, and is preparing to start an active campaign 
for business, 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE _ 
INSURANCE Co. 





* 


FIFTY-FIRST | 
“PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1,192] 

CASH CAPITAL $ 1.750,000.00 
ASSETS $ 10,277,226.70 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital $ 5,903,643.86 
NET SURPLUS $ 2,623,582.84 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 4,575.582.84 




















UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: 
431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSETS at 12-31-20 : $8,035,746.57 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE 
AND HEALTH AND TEAMS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 





ALL LIABILITY WORKMEN’S 
LINES AND COMPENSATION 
SPECIAL RISKS INSURANCE 


SURPLUS at 12-31-20 : $1,239,032.91 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
55 John Street, New York City 




















Rossia Insurance Company 


of America 


The Fire Reassurance Company 
of New York 


American Fire Insurance Corporation 
of New York 


Union Reserve Insurance Company 
of New York 


Reinsurance 


Hartford Conn. 











Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 | 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 
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Maryland Governor Gets Insurance 
Report 

In a report made to Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland by a special committee he named to 
look into the insurance upon State 
buildings, it is pointed out that a survey places 
the State-owned property at $13,500,0co, the in- 
surance carried is in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000. It is recommended that the insur- 
ance carried be increased by about $4,000,000. 

The report also shows that a great many of 
the State’s buildings are underinsured by a 
margin, while others are heavily over- 
insured. It also shows that there are a great 
many policies carried, one institution alone 
having in the neighborhood of 300. It is rec- 
ommended that the entire number be cut to 
about fifty policies. 

The committee made a voluminous report to 
the Governor, and he will name a State official 
This official 


carried 


wide 


to make a study of the findings. 





‘“‘Superior Service Satisfies”’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital...... . $ 600,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,185,341 

WOE. 5. co kiwis 3,067,549 











also will take up the arrangement for a new 
schedule with the committee. The committee 
making the report is made up of fire insurance 
men, headed by Henry M. Warfield. 





Montreal Trust Companies as Fire Agents 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 

I have been approached by the local associa- 
tion of fire insurance brokers regarding a 
problem which has begun to assume consider- 
able proportions here, namely the writing of 
lire insurance by various trust companies in- 
stead of by brokers. Several of these trust 
companies are owned by groups controlling 
banks and the supposition is that the banks are 
putting pressure on applicants for insurance 
who have loans with them to insure through 
these trust companies. 

One trust company has even gone further 
and has taken over a small company which it 
proposes to operate. 

There are two difficulties: The first as re- 
gards the insurers and the second as regards 
their agents. 

In the first place the management of insur- 
ance by trust companies is not altogether satis- 
factory. It is generally in the hands of more 
or less inexperienced people and the trust com- 
panies rely on their own strength and their in- 
fluence with the insurers to get out of any 
difficulties which may arise. I have found, for 
example, in the policies of one estate only which 
I was looking after, that when I took the in- 
surance over from the trust company, almost 
half of the total was voidable for various faults 
in the contracts. 

In the second place as regards the agents, 
the problem is a very serious one as they are 
losing a considerable amount of business. 

What is the attitude taken in the United 
States on this question? 

INQUIRER. 


Montreal, June 28. 





What is Zapupe 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Many of us in the office have been much in- 
terested in your “Questionnaire for Fire In- 
surance Men” in your number of June 9. There 
was one question, however, which none of us 
can answer and that is “What is Zapupe?” 
Inasmuch as we could not find it in either the 
Encyclopedia Britannica or the Standard Dic- 
tionary, none of us feel very bad about our 
ignorance on this subject, but would appre- 
ciate very much your telling us what it is, or 
where we may obtain some knowledge of it. 

Yours truly, 

CLARENCE F. Low, Mer. 
Liverpool & London & Globe 
Ins. Co., Ltd. 

New Orleans, June 17. 

[It is learned from “Fire Insurance Inspec- 
tion and Underwriting,” by C. C. Dominge and 
W. O. Lincoln, that “Zapupe” is a hard fibre. 
—Editor, THE SpecraTor. | 


Acquire Eureka Fire and Marine Stock 

Stockholders of the Eureka Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company and the Security Insurance 
Company, allied Cincinnati companies, have ap- 
proved a deal whereby the Pure Oil Company 
is to acquire control of both. 

The Pure Oil Company has acquired the com- 
panies primarily to take care of its own insur- 
ance business, but will continue the insurance 
business. —_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Mevmenatinen Motor Writing 

The Metropolitan Motor Insurance Company 
of Cleveland, O., has been licensed since April 1, 
with a capital of $100,000. It will absorb the 
business of the Metropolitan Motor Under- 
writers of Buffalo. 


—Baseball fans among the various insurance agen- 
cies in Atlanta have succeeded in organizing a seven- 
league team, and it is expected that the eighth league 
will be added in the near future. 





The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Statement, Dec. 31, 1920 


Total Liabilities $491,607.98 
Capital Stock.. 200,000.00 
Net Surplus... 244,784.97 





Total Assets... $936,392.95 


LINES WRITTEN 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Rent, 
Use and Occupancy 


Automobile Fire Floater 
Riot and Civil Commotion 


The Surplus will be further in- 
creased from time to time as 
business warrants. 


Home Office 


TITLE GUARANTY BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CEDAR RAPIDS ,IOWA 
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LIBERAL CONTRACTS FOR AGENTS WITH 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE 


The Two-Republics Life Insurance Company of El Paso, Texas, welcomes 
new agents who join its forces whose desire it is to make a connection with 
a clean, progressive, and rapidly growing company. 


The Company’s contracts are liberal and its sub-standard facilities enable 
its agency force to do away with wasted effort and lost motion in the volume 


produced. 


Territory open in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Arkansas. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE THE HOME OFFICE 


TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 




















We Will Not 
Be There 





When the roll of the ‘‘Rut Hunters”’ is called The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company will not be present. 


The Lincoln Life is keeping its Service ideals as bright 
as they were the day the Company was formed. It is 
bending every effort to maintain its record for quick 
issuance of policies, attention to policyholders, and 
prompt payment of claims. 


Because of the progressive ideals of The Lincoln Life 
it pays to— 


(Cink uP (win THe ()LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
Now More Than $175,000,000 in Force. 














Fort Wayne, Indiana 











STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MORE THAN 


TWENTY-ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with the State of Indiana for the Sole 
Protection of Policyholders 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE 


The Growth of Oak 
The Solidity of Granite 


On Agency Matters Address, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice-President 
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NORTHWEST CONGRESS MEETING AT MADISON 





Four Hundred Attend Two-Day Session—Optimism Keynote of Gathering 


GOVERNOR BLAINE MAKES WELCOME ADDRESS 





Says Life Insurance Will Never Be Attacked by Honest Legislature 


Optimism prevailed in the ranks of the dele- 
gates to the Northwest Congress of Life Un- 
derwriters which closed a two-day session at 
Madison, Wis., Saturday night. About 500 
from the States of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and Wisconsin 
were present. The great outstanding feature 
of the convention was the enthusiasm of the 
men who came together to co-operate in making 
their profession one of the most worthy and 
the exchange of ideas on insurance subjects. 
Men who have attended many similar conven- 
tions in other parts of the country were strong 
in their praise of the results that would come 
from the Wisconsin conference. 

The life insurance business will never be at- 
tacked by an honest legislature, Governor John 
J. Blaine declared in welcoming the 400 dele- 
gates. The congress opened at the Orpheum 
Theater. 

“Life insurance is a legitimate business,” the 
Governor said, “and a legitimate business will 
never be attacked because it does not undertake 
to influence legislation.” 

Governor Blaine compared the attitude of the 
public twenty-five to thirty years ago, when 
life insurance agents were placed in the cate- 
gory of sellers of gold bricks and oil stocks, 
with conditions to-day. “It takes honest men 
and women, who tell the truth, to sell life in- 
surance now,” the Governor said. 

A. C. Larson of Madison, president of the 
congress, called the gathering to order shortly 
after ten. In a short address, President Larson 
urged a 100 per cent optimism in spite of “false 
alarms, a supposed stringency of money and a 
self-imposed period of pessimism.” 

In the absence of Platt Whitman, State In- 
surance Commissioner, who is attending a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, H. G. 
runquell, actuary of the Insurance Department, 
addressed the congress. Questions of ethics 
now taken care of by the State Department 
should be turned over to local organizations of 
underwriters, Mr. Brunquell said. 

“We feel that these local organizations can 
do that work so much more efficaciously than 
the State because of the example they can set,” 
he declared. “The Department does not want 
to evade any responsibility, but the agencies can 
do this work so much better.” 

Following Mr. Brunquell’s speech, George 
Boissard of Madison, president of the Guardian 
Life of Madison, was called on to preside. 
Orville Thorp, Dallas, Tex., president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
was introduced by Mr. Boissard as the “Boy 
Wonder of Texas.” 

A policy of national co-operation for all 
underwriters in the country was outlined by 
Mr. Thorp in his address on association plans. 


Speakers during the afternoon were Miss 
Edith Brant, Minneapolis, who discussed the 
saleswoman; John L. Shuff, Cincinnati, who 
talked on methods of approach; A. X. Schmitt, 
Chicago, who took up: “industrial insurance the 
educator.” 

“Tf you haven't made a friend out of every 
man to whom you have sold insurance, you’re a 
failure.” John L. Shuff, Cincinnati, manager 
of the home office agency, Union Central Life, 
said. 

Prof. E. H. Gardner, of the course of com- 
merce of the University of Wisconsin, said that 
the day is past when the best insurance men can 
get along without the assistance of the best 
advertising. 

A bright mental attitude and physical fitness 
were urged by M. W. Oakes, Indianapolis. He 
stressed the need of planning the day’s work. 

“An agent spends less than three hours a 
day in the field,” he said. “Every agent work- 
ing along definite lines can put in a minimum 
of thirty-six hours a week. The difference is 
not 100 per cent in results, but 200 or 300 per 
cent.” f 

Agents who “knock” another company were 
denounced as despicable by Darby A. Day, Chi- 
cago manager of Mutual Life, in a rapid-fire 
speech delivered before he took his train back 
to Chicago. 

“Every man who is selling life insurance for 
a company, large or small, believes in his com- 
pany and in the institution of life insurance,” 
said Mr. Day. “When you begin to tear down 
a company—and all companies but your own— 
you are as ridiculous as the woman who said, 
‘They’re all out of step but Jim.’ 

“If you want to be a master salesman, you 
have to have the magnetic personality that will 
make a man who has met you once say, “Hello, 
Bill!’ the second time -he meets you. The big 
men of this country are known in their own 
communities by their given names.” 

Income insurance was explained to the con- 
vention in a blackboard talk by Charles W. 
Scovel, Pittsburgh. 

Arguments to overcome the various objec- 

tions raised by prospects were outlined by Sid- 
ney Foster, Des Moines, agency manager, 
Royal Union Life. 
‘ Minneapolis was unanimously chosen as the 
1922 meeting place. Omaha extended an invi- 
tation, but did not send a representative to the 
meeting. On motion of H. M. Deming, Des 
Moines, it was voted to hold next year’s con- 
vention on June 15. 


—The Bankers Accident of Des Moines is issuing a 
new policy, writing health and accident insurance de- 
signed to meet the requirements of preferred risks 
whose incomes are between $5000 and $10,000 yearly. 
The contract provides for an indemnity of $100 per 
week for illness or accident causing loss of time, 
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QUITS HOUSING LEAGUE 





Darwin P. Kingsley Gives Reasons in 
Letter to Nathan Hirsch 


AT ODDS ON REALTY LOANS 





New York Life President Opposes Law tv 
Compel Investments in Certain 
Securities 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
Yerk Life Insurance Company of New York, 
twenty-four hours after he became a member 
of the committee organizing the Citizens Pro- 
tective Housing League resigned, writing the 
following letter to Nathan Hirsch, chairman 
of.the committee: 

I want to say only one word in reply to your note 
of the 27th. You close your letter by plainly in- 
timating that laws which compel trustees to invest in 
certain lines of securities may be necessary unless 
those trustees take that action voluntarily, 

I am bound to combat this from every point of view, 
particularly from the point of view of the great life 
insurance companies doing business all over the United 
States. I combat the proposal even on behalf of the 
savings banks whose business nominally is entirely 
within the State. If the Legislature this year can 
force savings banks to invest in mortgages to relieve 
the housing situation, next year they can compel sav- 
ings banks to invest in municipal bonds to relieve the 
necessities of the municipalities and later on, in some 
other particular line that appeals to the judgment of 
the legislators. 

The application of such a law to life insurance com- 
panies would speedily invite the substantial destruc- 
tion of their entire business organization. Practically 
all the States would .retaliate, and I must say with 
very good reason. It must be remembered that the 
building crisis is not confined to New York City, that 
it extends to all the principal cities of the United 
States, that the people of the different States pay 
their money into these corporations, which are nom- 
inally New York corporations, with just as much 
claim for consideration in the investment of the money 
as the people of New York have, and that there is 
a widespread feeling now all over the country that 
money is paid by the residents of the other States 
and piled up in New York for use in what they tech- 
nically call Wall Street. 

Another thing should be remembered. Every one 
of the life insurance companies now under discussion 
has more money invested in real estate mortgages in 
the City of New York than the City of New York, 
on any basis which recognizes the so-called rights of 
other cities, is entitled to. Indeed, I see some peril 
in the fact that certain companies have a dispropor- 
tionate amount of their assets invested here in that 
class of securities. I sometimes wonder that the is- 
sue is not taken up by Insurance Commissioners of 
other States and the point made that such investments 
must be decreased or the companies will be denied 
the right to do business in the State objecting. 

Fairness to policyholders all over the United States 
does not call for an increase in mortgage loans in 
New York City; it calls for just the opposite. 

Speaking without reference to location, and with- 
out reference to the character of the institutions, I 
must reiterate the proposition that laws compelling 
trustees to take such action are utterly unsound 
economically, very dangerous, and worse than un- 
necessary, because they make more trouble than they 
would cure; and I could not for a minute remain on 
a committee whose purpose was to enact or support 
such legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Darwin P. KIncsLey. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, has started a monthly service 
paper for its field force, called ‘“‘Field News.” 
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Write for These Booklets 


and they will show you the way to invest 
your surplus funds judiciously in strictly 
dependable income producing business 
securities. 





Securities which will never shrink in value 
nor pass a dividend. 


On the day of maturity of your interest 
or principal they will return to you with 
faithful regularity the amount due as they 
have done to cthers during the past 37 
years. 











Your investment in 





7% First Farm Mortgages 7% 


COLLINS or 


8% Collateral Trust Bonds 8% 


will lead to independence and happiness. They represent the ideal securities of today. 


Our 8% Collateral Trust Bonds are particularly suitable for the moderate investor 
and obtainable in amounts of $50, $100, $200 or $500. 


Part Payment Plan if desired. 


Make your savings work ‘‘Full Time”’ and invest in these Seasoned Securities. Follow 
the lead of the most conservative investors—the large life insurance companies and savings 
banks who today give preference to these securities by reason of their time tested depend- 
ability. 


Write for our Booklets today. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of America 


727 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Home Office: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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A FUNDAMENTAL 


The Thing Difficult to Get is the 
Thing Wanted 


A SOLICITING HIGH CARD 


An Up-Country Farmers’ Wife Who 
Wanted to Eat Lobster Because 


She Couldn’t Get It 


The solicitor who has really mastered the 
art of salesmanship, just as a professional man, 
say an engineer, has mastered his profession, 
is the rarest kind of a solicitor. Most of us 
content ourselves with what in other profes- 
sions would be considered haphazard methods. 
But the young solicitor, who at the present day 
is entering the profession of soliciting, is gen- 
erally a student of the psychology of selling 
things. He is learning that there are certain 
fundamentals of salesmanship which, given 
average ability on the part of the solicitor, are 
likely to lead to success. 

Perhaps one of these fundamentals is not 
generally considered with the care that should 
be given to it. This fundamental is the desire 
of every normal human to have what he or she 
cannot obtain. Make a thing difficult or im- 
possible to get, and there are a multitude who 
will try their very prettiest to have it. It doesn’t 
matter much what it is, so long as it is dif- 
ficult to obtain. Said an old farmer’s wife 
in a back mountain valley, “’Pears like there’s 
one thing more’n anything else | want to eat 
afore I die. That’s fresh lobster, and there’s 
‘bout ez much chance of my eatin’ fresh lobster 
ez there be I shall shake hands with the man in 
the moon. ’Taint cause lobster is so good I 
wants to eat it—I oncet ate canned lobster, and 
I'd rather have most anything ’cept canned 
lobster. The reason I wants to eat fresh 
lobster be that there ain’t nobody I ever knowed 
‘round here ever ate it. Ef I could git away 
from the farm, which I never can, I’d go out 
somewheres ‘tother where I could git fresh 
lobster. And jes’ ’cause I can't git it I've got 
an awful hankerin’ fer it.” 

If potatoes were costly and difficult to ob- 
tain they would be regarded among the most 
luxurious of foods. The most ordinary of 
things will be sought after if these things are 
difficult to get, and the minute a man has the 
hunch that he can never enjoy some rather or- 
dinary pleasure that’s the thing he wants. 

Now the trained salesman understands this 
fundamental, and he never hints that the thing 
he has for sale is anything that can be easily 
obtained. And one of the leading cards of life 
Msurance is the fact that although for other 


men life insurance is easy to obtain—all they 
want of it—yet for an individual prospect it 
may be a thing he cannot get. 


You Don’t Know He Witt Pass 

Without antagonizing a man it is difficult to 
hint that his health may not be first-class and 
he may not pass the medical examiner. But 
until you manage to do this you will not have 
fully excited the prospect’s desire to have a 
policy, or if he has insurance, to have more. 
Some successful solicitors take particular pains 
never to assure the prospect that he is certain 
to pass. They manage to hint that there is 
always uncertainty. They say in effect, “No 
doubt you are an excellent risk— you have 
every appearance of that. But my company is 
rather However, let us assume, of 
course, that you will pass. In that case your 
policy will provide thus and so.” 

We all know how an applicant who was 
particularly difficult to write, and who had 
actually been turned down, will worry the life 
out of any agent in the attempt to obtain a 
policy that is not a substandard policy. The 
very moment a regular policy was something 
he could not get, its value went up a thousand 


careful. 


per cent. 

We all have known solicitors who never gave 
a thought to the fundamentals of salesmanship. 
They assure the man they are talking to there 
is not the slightest doubt in the world as to 
his passing the medical men. They apparently 
think that the very ease of getting a policy is 
an inducement to take it. That is never an in- 
ducement to take anything, and the young sales- 
man in a haberdashery never uses this argu- 
“Here is an exclusive pattern of shirts. 
Every- 


ment. 
We have had difficulty in getting them. 
body wants them, and if you come in a week 
from now they will all be gone.” Something 
of this kind is the winning argument in selling 
shirts—anything. The auctioneer doesn’t shout 
to his bidders that the property he is selling can 
be duplicated anywhere. No, it is unique. If 
you lose this chance you will never again have 
another like it. 


ABSOLUTELY TRUE 

Now, with selling most things, the argument 
of difficulty in obtaining the commodity is gen- 
erally greatly exaggerated. But the life insur- 
ance solicitor is selling a commodity which for 
many he is talking to may really be impossible 
of attainment. Hence the solicitor has a 
great advantage in this over the salesman of 
other commodities. Until the has 
passed, no one can say that he is not one of the 
many to whom life insurance is denied. And 
the solicitor needs never to exaggerate the un- 
certainty of obtaining what is offered. And 
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prospect 


a desire will always be created if the prospect 
is made to feel that he may be one of the many 
who cannot obtain life insurance. How to do 
this cannot be stated, except in general terms, 
for soliciting insurance is an art, and an art 
which must vary its method for individual 
cases. Yet the fundamentals remain the same, 
and if the agent has these always in mind he 
will have an opportunity to use them. 

And it must be remembered that most men 
seize upori a hint as to their physical condition. 
We have all known men to whom you have 
merely to hint that they are not looking well, 
when they take it for granted that they are 
looking really ill. You could make some men 
sick by simply saying that they are looking 
sick. So the barest and most judicious hint 
that possibly the prospect may not be able to 
obtain insurance will make many prospects go 
home and think seriously about their physical 
condition. And the barest and most judicious 
hint that life insurance may be something that 
the prospect cannot obtain will, nine times out 
of ten, create a desire for it. 


Fear MAkeEs A MAN SIGN 


Probably a good deal more life insurance is 
written because of a fear it cannot be obtained 
than most realize. When it comes to their own 
health many men are close-mouthed, and with 
many men the lurking dread of disease is 
always in mind. The dealers in patent medi- 
cines well understand this 
humanity. Hence the veriest hint of the un- 
certainty of passing will go home to the pros- 
pect. 

And when an applicant has passed the doctor, 
some agents make haste immediately to call 
upon the applicant and congratulate him upon 
the proof that he is in excellent health. There 
is nothing more flattering to the average man. 
Said a well-known New York agent, “I make 
a point to see my man as soon as he has passed. 
[ don’t call him up on the ’phone—I consider 
the matter too important for that.” 

By the very nature of his profession the so- 
licitor, if he is to be successful, must use the 
We choose to tag the arts 
of the salesman with that term, but the funda- 
mentals are as old as the hills and were under- 
stood and practiced long before salesmanship 
was given a name. The trader with the South 
Sea Islanders might have several barrels of 
glass beads aboard his ship, but he would not 
show more than a handful. If you didn’t take 
ten beads for what you had to sell the ship 
would sail away and your chance would be 
gone. 


weakness’ of 


laws of psychology. 


If you have never used this fundamental, ex- 
cept by haphazard, try it out systematically on 
the men you talk with. 








CHOOSING OCCUPATION 


Chapter from “1001 Hints to Indus- 
trial Agents’”* 





WILLIAM MEADOW GIVES SOUND 
INFORMATION 





Shows Benefits to Be Reaped by Industrial 
Agents 

The average man, in choosing an occupation 
or business, wants to know: 


First: Is the business honorable ? 
Second: Are those engaged in it successful, 


and if so to what extent? 

Third: Is it pleasant and agreeable work, 
or is it laborious, unpleasant and disagreeable? 

Fourth: Is it a permanent business or is it 
likely to play out? 

In summing up the industrial insurance busi- 
ness in your mind, you can answer these four 
vital questions in the most satisfactory manner 
by even a superficial investigation. In nearly 
every community there are industrial insurance 
men. Their lives are open for investigation 
like yours or anyone's else, and your observa- 
tion will show you that intelligence, honesty, 
morality and other virtues which make good 
citizens are as predominant among them as 
among those engaged in any other occupation. 

Your investigation will also show you that a 
large percentage of those engaged in the busi- 
ness are successful. Many industrial agents 
who have been in the business any considerable 
time own their own homes and have property be- 
sides. Most men who have energy enough to 
make a decent living in any other line of busi- 
ness can gain an independence in the insurance 
business if they will work as hard. 

To one who likes soliciting, the business is 
pleasant and agreeable, for one makes many 
acquaintances and friends among good people 
and he is constantly inspired by the thought that 
he is doing good in the world. 

The permanence of the industrial insurance 
business is as fixed as the banking business. 
Some of the largest and most wealthy corpora- 
tions in the world are insurance companies, and 
they can never play out as long as births, mar- 
Millions of capital 


are invested and there is absolutely no business 


riages and deaths occur. 


a man can engage in with so much assurance 
of its being permanent. 


TREATMENT OF LAPSES 

Go over your book each week and make a 
list of all doubtful policies and policies in ar- 
rears. Give this list to your assistant superin- 
tendent and keep a duplicate for yourself. After 
a careful study, you will find a certain class 
of policyholders that will be continually show- 
ing up on this list. Make a special call on each 
name on the list and note the different excuses 
that each person gives for being delinquent. 
On summing up these excuses, you will note 
that they all drift into one general excuse— 
usually a hard-luck story—which is easily rem- 
edied by making constant calls. 


* Copyright, The Spectator Company, N. Y. 
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Use the same plan with your lapse sheets, 
making a duplicate for yourself. Make a file 
list of these duplicates and you will always 
have a prospect list to work on. The people on 
the lapse prospect list will be easier to re- 
write or revive than new applicants, for they 
know your company and the policy, and nine 
times out of ten it was a stroke of bad luck 
that caused them to lapse. 


Att Tuincs To ALL MEN 


Remember that out of the little things in 
life grow the much bigger things. Any man 
who is a close and careful observer never lets 
the merest detail escape his eye. When you 
sally forth each day to carry the glad tidings 
of protection to the people of your territory, 
remember that each man, woman, or child you 
come in contact with has a different tempera- 
ment. All have their feelings and their petty 
faults. See what a wonderful effect it will 
have on you to try to please the little whims 
of others, and the first thing you realize will 
be that you have a host of friends you did not 
expect to gain. 


Proper INstrRUCTIONS TO AGENTS 

Large corporations all over the world to- 
day are calling in efficiency experts to go over 
their business and stop the leaks and at the 
same time increase the working capacity of 
each individual in their service. Industrial con- 
cerns of technical nature have found that the 
experts saved them large sums resulting from 
losses that were not known to them before. 
One railroad company saves much each year 
by having all clerks turn in the stubs of pen- 
cils they have used, in order to get new ones. 

The time has come when the insurance com- 
panies need the efficiency expert as well as the 
other companies. The industrial branch of the 
business requires much study on account of its 
The vast army of men it em- 
Thousands of 


intricate details. 
ploys needs correct supervision. 
dollars are lost each year through finals and 
placing inexperienced men on debits. Still more 
thousands are lost by inexperienced men writ- 
ing applicants not in sound physical condition, 
the agent not being able to judge whether the 
applicant is in good health. 

Superintendents should hold classes in sales- 
manship each week and give all men a train- 
ing. A traveling efficiency expert, thoroughly 
posted on details of the industrial insurance 
business, should hold classes in all offices, in 
which details of the business can be taught to 
the men. <A suggestion box should be placed 
in each district for suggestions from the men, 
and the good suggestions offered should be 
printed and circulated among the men through 
the company paper. 


Sizinc Up Prospects 

The study of human nature can be so devel- 
oped that an agent can glance at a man and 
size him up instantly. He can soon learn what 
this man’s hobby is and get close to his heart 
through his hobby. It is said that John D. 
Rockefeller, during the time that he was ac- 
tive head of the Standard Oil at New York 
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city, used to take a nap every day at one o'clock 
and would always awake in a good humor. 
People soon found this out and would approach 
him at this time for favors and they were 
nearly always granted. 

A man who was a close student of human 
nature was waiting for a train at a railway 
station with the writer one day. He said he 
could pick out almost any man in the crowd 
and tell his occupation. This writer asked 
him how he could do it. He explained that 
he did so by observing the details. The first 
instalment col- 
lector; he explained that he knew the man’s 


man he picked out was an 


occupation by a bundle of instalment bills stick- 
ing out of his coat pocket. He pointed out 
another man who was a musician and_ piano 
salesman; the man’s fingers told he played the 
piono, he wore a musician’s union button in 
his lapel and his watch fob was a piano ad- 
vertisemeint. 

If all insurance agents were able to judge 
their prospects in this manner there would he 
much more business written. 


SHovutp Know BooKKEEPING 

An agent should know the elements of book- 
keeping so that he can understand the difference 
hetween a debit and a credit. 
there with the industrial companies that know 
a debit from a credit? The most of them 
know where to make the proper entries on 
accounts, but they understand 
what they are for. In order that an agent may 
be interested in his work he must fully under- 
stand the details of it. He must know all the 
forms of his accounts and how to make them 


How many are 


their cannot 


out correctly. 


Insurance as a Thrift Proposition 

Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “Insurance,” 
has been appointed chairman of a subcommittee 
for the National Federation of Womens Clubs 
to report on the subject, “Is Insurance an Fs- 
sential Form of Thrift?”, and made her re- 
port at the meeting of the Federation held in 
Salt Lake City this week. 

Since the subject was assigned Miss Lakey 
she has been actively at work communicating 
with a large number of persons competent to 
express an opinion. She has received hundreds 
of letters from eminent insurance people, 
prominent business men and women, college 
presidents, economists of national reputation, 
as well as leaders in public thought. The 
tenor of the replies received so far warrants 
the conclusion, long entertained by insurance 
men, that in the mind of the lay citizen insur- 
ance is an essential part of thrift, and when the 
full report is submitted the Womens Federa- 
tion will be in an excellent position to act on the 
subject from the evidence of competent au- 
thorities. 

Among some of the letters received are 
statements from William Howard Taft, Her- 
hert Hoover, President Butler of Columbia 
University, ex-President Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity, and a large number of men of like 
standing in national life. 
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OBTAINING SIGNATURE 


First of “Closing Steps” of the Selling 
Process 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 


Difiiculties of Salesman Often Due _ to 
Ignorance of Right Process 





Following is a further instalment of 
the work entitled “The Selling Process,” 
written and published by Norval A. 
Hawkins, giving a valuable insight into 
the mechanics and psychology of sales- 
manship. 











“Closing” is generally regarded as the most 
difficult part of the selling process. But why 
should it be especially hard to get the order 
from a good prospect whose interest and de- 
sire have been secured and whose objections 
have all been effectively disposed of? In such 
a case the prospect has been convinced that he 
needs the goods; he has the money to pay for 
them; he wants them and feels assured they 
will satisfy his needs. Then it should be easy 
to get the order, instead of hard. 

Closing is regarded as_ difficult 
usually the blame for a failure to get an order 
is laid on the salesman’s inability to secure 
a-Yes” at the final stage of his effort. It is 
clear, however, that if the salesman has been 
successful in his work throughout gll the previ- 
ous steps of the selling process, the prospect is 
all ready to buy. If he says “No” after the 
hindrances to his buying have been removed, 
something new must have come up to balk his 
the salesman must have failed in 


because 


desire, or 
some final service for him to complete the sale. 
close” a prospect 


Of course, it is difficult to 
whose objections to buying the goods have not 
all been cleared away. It is still harder to get 
an order from a prospect whose desire for the 
The difficulty in- 
Every 


goods has not been aroused. 
creases if interest has not been won. 
step of the selling process which has been ill- 
taken before the final stage is reached makes it 
harder to secure the favorable decision and the 
signature. If the prospecting was wrong, and 
the man being interviewed isn’t a prospect at all, 
getting an order from him is impossible. 

Let us start our consideration of securing 
decision and obtaining signature without mak- 
ing the common mistake of putting more blame 
on the poor “closer” than he deserves in com- 
parison with the poor preparer, or poor pros- 
pector, or poor sizer-up, or poor approacher, or 
poor attention-and-interest gainer, or poor per- 
suader of desire, or poor handler of objections. 
If poor salesmanship has been used in the earlier 
stages of the selling process, the bad effect 
keeps accumulating until the closing point and 
kills the salesman’s chances. Therefore when 
you analyze the work of the poor closer, be 
sure that you study critically all his tracks from 
the beginning of the selling steps he has taken. 
The odds are ten to one that you will find he 
had failed before he attempted to close. 
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Lut we are much more interested in the suc- 
cessful salesman than in the failure. We have 
been studying the methods of good salesman- 
ship. lor our present purpose let us assume 
that a real prospect was selected by a well-pre- 
pared salesman; that he was properly ap- 
proached and sized-up; that his attention and 
interest have been secured; that his desire has 
been aroused and all his objections have been 
disposed of—in other words, that when the 
closing stage is reached the salesman has done 
his previous work efficiently. Now, we want 
to learn how the decision should be secured in 
favor of buying, and how to get the prospect to 
act on that favorable decision and sign the 
order. 

Ievery sales manager rates his men according 
to the orders they close. Consequently all sales 
emphasize the importance of the 
Salesmen are 


managers 
signature on the dotted line. 
commanded and prodded and begged to “get 
orders ;” they are discharged if they fail; but 
they are not given any exact instruction in the 
art of closing. Usually they are handed a lot 
of glittering generalities, or are just directed to 
summarize strongly at the closing stage the best 
points they have brought out before. Much 
emphasis is placed on the salesman’s old, over- 
done, familiar friend—the “psychological mo- 
ment.” 

Right here let’s rid our minds of the com- 
mon fallacy about the psychological moment 
when the prospect decides to buy. Of course, 
there is a point of mental transition at which 
the decision is reached, but that psychological 
moment is of no greater importance than is any 
other instant of transition in the progress of 
the prospect toward the end of the sale. There 
is a psychological moment of great importance 
when the attention of the prospect is compelled 
to turn from some other object and concentrate 
on the salesman or his goods. Another psycho- 
logical moment of essential significance occurs 
when attention changes to interest. There is 
still another psychological moment at which 
desire begins, and again another when an ob- 
jection is disposed of. The, psychological mo- 
ment of decision is just one of the procession 
and is of no more importance than its pre- 
decessors in the line. It is necessary that the 
salesman recognize the arrival of the closing 
point, of course; but it is equally essential that 
he know when he has reached each of the earlier 


psychological moments. 
Too Mucn REPEATING 


Most of the difficulty salesmen experience in 
closing is due to the fact that they don’t under- 
stand the closing process. Not comprehending 
what to do they do not know how to secure the 
decision and the signature. The large majority 
of salesmen do nothing new at the closing stage, 
but simply repeat with more force what they 
have done previously. They summarize their 
strongest points already made. 
if the sale were a battle. They “slug” the pros- 
pect as hard as they can with facts and reasons, 


They work as 


and seem intent on winning with a knockout. 
Apparently they expect to come out victorious 
by using all their second wind after beating 


down the prospect's objections. 


The correct process of closing requires the 
salesman to employ methods not previously used 
in the sale, methods which are the opposite of 


those he has utilized when taking the earlier 
steps. Hence it is small wonder that failures 
to close result when the salesman does nothing 
new in his effort to secure a decision, but 
merely repeats himself. 

Up to the closing stage the skillful salesman 
works to get across to his prospect ideas of 
likeness. When closing, the effort of the sales- 
man should be to convey images of contrasts to 
The two processes are altogether 
dissimilar. Let us make a brief analysis of 
each, in order that our conceptions may be 


the prospect. 


clear. 
We know that interest in the 
goods, and desire for them, are necessary be- 


salesmaui’s 


fore the prospect will buy. Now, consider what 
is interesting to a man, and what he desires. 
Things that are like his ideas, of course. No- 
body, for instance, desires a thing that differs 
from his ideas. If your taste is for “quiet” 
clothes, you would not be interested in a suit 
of loud pattern however good the quality of the 
cloth or however low the price might be. And 
if you have an objection to anything, your 
mental opposition or mental-emotive resistance 
of an impulse to buy is due to your idea that 
the article is unlike your ideas regarding such 
an article. The salesman removes your objec- 
tion by showing you that the article in reality 
is like your ideas. Even the original attention 
of the prospect cannot be held to the salesman’s 
goods unless they appeal to an idea of likeness 
in the mind and heart of the prospect. If a 
clerk in a store holds up a knitting bag to a 
woman shopper, her attention is won because 
the idea of a knitting bag is like an idea of 
knitting, which the ordinary woman has. But 
no man would hold his attention to a knitting 
bag, because knitting ideas are dissimilar to any 
ideas he has. 

The purpose of the salesman throughout the 
presentation steps of the sale and the convinc- 
ing steps is to cause the prospect to like the 
goods because of their likeness to his ideas. So, 
of course, the salesman uses the methods of 
comparison then. But it is not sufficient that 
the prospect desire the goods which the sales- 
He must decide to buy them, if 
The purchase 


man offers. 
the sale is to be consummated. 
will be made only if the prospect goes through 
a process of contrasting ideas in favor of buy- 
ing and ideas against buying. Decision is a 
weighing process, by which the prospect deter- 
mines that “Yes” is heavier than “No” or vice 
versa. When he weighs the ideas in favor of 
buying in contrast with the lesser weight of 
the ideas opposed to buying, he decides to buy 
and says “Yes.” If the balance tips the other 
way, he says “No,” because he sees that af- 
firmative ideas are outweighed by the negative. 

Innumerable sales end in turn-downs for the 
reason that the salesman has failed to put the 
prospect through the contrast process of de- 
The salesman uses the same methods he 
has been employing previously, and neglects to 
bring out his scales to demonstrate the differ- 
ence in weights between the ideas in favor of 
buying and the ideas against making the pur- 


cision. 





chase. And countless other sales are completed 
by the prospect unaided by the salesman, when 
the prospect does the weighing himself, wholly 
on his own initiative. 

Salesmen in general seem afraid to touch the 
unfavorable elements that appear in the course 
of the selling process. They are inclined to 
edge away from or ignore an objection, for in- 
stance, which is a mistake in salesmanship, as 
we have perceived in our study of the objec- 
tion step. In their efforts to close the sale these 
salesmen avoid any mention of the points 
against buying, fearing lest they defeat their 
own purposes by reminding the prospect of his 
objections and opposition to purchasing. 


COMMON SENSE 
Extract From ‘‘The Prosperous Agent’’* 


By WiLLiAmM ALEXANDER 


The philosophers tell us that common sense 
is the “intuitive faculty.” In every-day lan- 
guage that simply means that the man of com- 
mon sense is the one who recognizes self-evi- 
dent truths—who knows without being told 
the things he ought to know intuitively—the 
things which the man who lacks common senge 
may overlook until someone instructs him. 

Common sense tells a man what to do and 
what to avoid—what to say and what to leave 
unsaid. It protects him against blunders; en- 
ables him to avoid giving offense; guards him 
against doing or saying the wrong thing at 
the wrong time or in the wrong place; saves 
trouble, and shields him against annoyances 
and embarrassments. 

All this being so, the value of common sense 
to the agent needs no demonstration. He can 
get on without it, but will not go fast or far. 

You remember the fable about the donkey 
who saw a little dog jump into his mistress’s 
lap, and who decided that he would be a lap 
dog too. So he sat down on the lady—and 
that displeased her. Obviously that donkey 
lacked common sense. 

I once knew an agent who had no common 
sense and who succeeded. He was so earnest, 
honest, and enthusiastic—so sure of the value 
of life insurance—that he blundered along suc- 
cessfully and wrote a lot of insurance. But 
this was in spite of his lack of common sense. 
He succeeded because his other good qualities 
made up for this one deficiency. Thus it is 
with a man who has lost his sight, and whose 
sense of touch and hearing become more acute 
because of his blindness. There is a valuable 
lesson here for every agent. If he lacks one 
faculty he should make the most of those he 


possesses, 


*Published by The Spcetator Company. 


Study Only the Methods of Successful Men 

The methods of the others do not interest 
you. Men who have succeeded will tell you 
that their success is composed of one part 
genius and ninety-nine parts hard work, all 
dominated by an intense love of and enthusi- 
asm for their daily labor—Prudential Record. 
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THE DISABILITY CLAUSE 
Is Step Towards Complete Protection, Says 
“The Signature” 

Under the caption “Is the Disability Clause 
a Frill?” “The Signature,” a new publication 
about to be issued by the John Hancock of 
Boston, Mass., for its agency force, says: 

There has been some discussion of late regarding 
collateral benefits in the life policy. The argument is 
that these additional provisions are ‘“‘frills’’ inserted 
with the object of stimulating business and getting 
some trade advantage over a rival. 

This is a mistaken viewpoint. Without regard to 
the motives which prompted additions to the funda- 
mentals in the life insurance contract, such as the 
disability clause, the option installment settlement, 
loan value, double indemnity, as well as the health 
clause, the real reason for these features is that they 
are very nearly fundamental themselves, as they in- 
sure against actual contingencies. 

The main distinction is that death is a certainty 
some time for all of us, while disability, or death 
from accident, or the need for a loan, are only pos- 
sibilities. 

The disability clause is a distinct evolution in the 
life insurance policy and a step toward complete pro- 
tection. It offers an opportunity for the prospective 
client to consider the life insurance problem from a 
larger point of view, and gives the agent an additional, 
or perhaps primary, argument. 

To be sure, the disability clause is not universally 
used or attached to all policies, but it is to a con- 
siderable degree utilized by thoughtful policyholders 
who wish to protect themselves against a contingency 
additional to the death hazard. 

Such a contingency is ever present in the possibility 
(which may become an actuality to anyone) of being 
deprived, through disease or accident, of the ability to 
earn a living. This state, if prospectively permanent, 
is worse than death, for it throws the producer, the 
bread-winner, as a burden on those whom he would 
support. 

Our critics of the disability clause admit one very 
excellent reason why it should be used, namely, as a 
means of continuing the policy by a premium waiver. 
The trouble with the premium waiver is that it does 
not go far enough, since the life insurance system has 
heretofore been open to the objection that it did not 
insure against that “death in life’? which is caused by 
disability. 

Since the companies provide protection against this 
issue, it is not their fault if this extension of the in- 
surance system is not more frequently and more fully 
availed of. 

The disability clause has great potential and prac- 
tical value and results in the selling of more insurance 
and consequently makes the companies much more 
serviceable to the people. Any element of protection, 
however small, which can safely be carried and for 
which an adequate charge can be computed, makes life 
insurance more adaptable to the needs of policyholders 
and increases the sense of security with which they 
regard it. 

Could life insurance evolve a practical scheme of 
unemployment insurance, it would cover the whole 
range of disaster in human life and provide for the 
capital replacement of productive value. In this prob- 
lem, however, are found factors of great difficulty, in- 
cluding the willingness of a large element of the popu- 
lation to avoid labor and to “let someone else do it.” 

Possibly it is a question that can never be solved 
by insurance or by any other agency, but it would be 
a fitting capstone to the life insurance structure as it 
stands to-day. 


Supreme Life and Casualty to Commence 
Writing Business 

The Supreme Life and Casualty Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, effected a temporary organi- 
zation last week and plans were laid for the 
immediate commencing of business. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1919 with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The company will write life 


and casualty insurance on colored people. 
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The Graduates of June 

June, 1921, will stand out in the memory of 
thousands of boys and girls of our country, 
It is the date of their graduation from gram- 
mar school. Many will look forward to their 
higher education in high school and college, 
but the vast majority will advance their learn- 
ing in the world of business and not a few 
will take a course in the University of Hard 
Knocks. 

Hopeful youth! How rosy things seem to 
you! Would that we could take the optimism 
of youth with us always! No tasks looks too 
great and cares sit lightly. But the problems 
of life assume bigger proportions as we grow 
in years and then comes the awakening to 
what might have been had we saved our pen- 
nies for the day of need. 

START THE YOUNG GRADUATES 
RIGHT. Watch your papers for their names, 
and as soon as they are printed, get on the job 
immediately. See the parents. They will want 
to give their children the proper start and 
nothing fills the bill so well as life insurance. 
A twenty-year endowment, a twenty-payment 
thirty-year endowment, a thirty-year endow- 
ment or a twenty-payment life with pure en- 
dowment addition will provide a savings fund 
and the policy will benefit the insured when he 
needs the money. More than this, the insur- 
ance will protect the father who has gone down 
deep into his jeans to keep his boy or girl at 
school. 

A Prudential policy is a strong arm to lean 
upon, and in years to come when the present 
grammar-school graduate may decide to em- 
bark in business, an endowment policy might 
furnish the necessary capita). 

EDUCATE THESE YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN TO SAVE THROUGH LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. Get them to realize that it is the 
safest investment in the world. Then when 
their earnings increase they will readily invest 
again and again in the same way. 

GRADUATES OF JUNE NEED YOUR 
ATTENTION. It is a duty you owe them to 
do your best to see that they understand the 
wonderful benefits of life insurance. 

USE EVERY EFFORT TO START 
THEM RIGHT ON THE SURE ROAD TO 
THRIFT.—Prudential Record. 





Possibilities of ‘‘Flu’’ Epidemic 

Health authorities in the larger cities are 
preparing for a recurrence of the influenza 
epidemic. It is claimed that epidemics of this 
character have about four visitations; and if 
this is the law, the fourth will be about due 
this year. The serious character of these 
previous epidemics is well known, although 
each recurrence is less serious than the previ 


ous one.—The Signature. 





Concentrate All Your Efforts on Your 
Business 

Bring into play all the energies of the heart, 
mind and body in the development of the 
interests of the company that have been en- 
trusted to your care. If you do this, then, as 
sure as tomorrow's sun will shine, you will 
write more new business than ever before.— 
Prudential Record. 
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WITH THE PRUDENTIAL 


Changes in the Field Force Recorded 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO OLD GUARD 





Many Promotions Announced and Leaders 
In Industrial and Ordinary Given 

Looking over the list of the Company’s 
Agency Ordinary leaders the name of Louis 
Dumosch is found in third place. Pincus 
Weber in fourth place and Israel Ratner in 
ninth position. These men are all operating in 
New York 10 District under Superintendent 
James Baker, and besides holding the rank as 
given above, are listed as Number I, 2, 3, re- 
spectively, among all the agents in the New 
York city districts. 

Agent Nathan Richter of Brooklyn 8 is mak- 
ing a splendid ordinary record this year. At 
the present time he leads all agents of Division 
B, and holds second position on the list of 
leading agents in the entire company. Mr. 
Richter has had an ordinary issue placed to 


his credit every week since February 7. 
The honor of being the leading assistant su- 


perintendent in industrial in division “F” be- 
longs to George A. Fisher in the Cleveland 
No. 4 district, while C. E. Hill of Charleston 
is showing the way in the agency ranks. 

A number of men have been admitted to 

membership in the Prudential Old Guard dur- 
ing the month. Superintendent Charles L. 
Boyd of Detroit recently completed twenty- 
five years of continuous service and was ac- 
cordingly given a certificate of membership in 
Class E. Mr. Boyd began as an agent in Buf- 
falo. He has held his present position since 
1900. 
Superintendent Joseph E. O’Brien of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., district completed twenty 
years of continuous service with the company 
on May 28, which entitled him to wear the 
diamond locket, denoting membership in Class 
HD? of the P.O... 

Assistant Superintendent Fred Prentice at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his many friends on recently 
having been admitted into Class “Db” of the 
Prudential Old Guard. Mr. Prentice has the 
distinction of being the only working assistant 
superintendent in the Canadian division who is 
privileged to wear the diamond locket em- 
blematic of twenty years of continuous and 
faithful service. 

Other recent appointments to the old guard 
ranks are Agents A. E. Sues, H. Barber, and 
J. Desnoyers of the Toronto No. 3, Winnipeg 
and Montreal No. 1 districts, respectively. 

Agent Frank P. Krisher of Massillon, Ohio 
(detached from Canton), having completed 
twenty years of continuous service with the 
Company on April 29, 1921, is now a member 
of Class “D,” Prudential Old Guard. 

Assistant Superintendent Louis F. 
tine of the Chicago No. 7 district is one of the 
recent additions to Class “D” of the Prudential 
Old Guard, and has received the gold badge, 
emblematic of his entrance into that class. 

He started his Prudential career on May 24, 
1901, and the entire twenty years has been spent 
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in the city of Chicago, where he has success- 
fully contributed substantial support to the 
various districts. 

Agent Geo. Hammerbacher of the Baltimore 
No. 4 district was recently the proud recipient 
of the gold “Prudential Old Guard” locket and 
certificate, indicating the completion of twenty 
years’ continuous service. 

Mr. Henry K. Bauman, an assistant super- 
intendent in the Allentown district, received 
his gold badge and certificate, having served 
continuously for fifteen years. 

Agent Agostino Mule of Brooklyn, No. 3, 
recently completed fifteen years of continuous 
service and celebrated in great style by writing 
enough industrial business to equal one-half 
of the amount credited to his agency for the 
current year. His record from every stand- 
point reflects the splendid work he is doing 
and the results are highly gratifying. 

Agent Jacob L. Miller of the Chillicothe, 
Ohio, district, having demonstrated his ability 
as an agent, has been advanced to the position 
of assistant superintendent at Circleville, Ohio 
(detached from Chillicothe), effective Monday, 
June 20, 1921. 

Agent Levi Van Leuvan, who operated from 
the Goshen office of the Middletown, N. Y. 
district, has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent in the same district and will operate 
from the Walden, N. Y., office. 

Agent Marcus M. Peterzell of the Nyack, 
N. Y., assistancy office of the Passaic, N. J. 
district, has been advanced to assistant super- 
intendent and has taken charge of the Nyack 
agency staff. 

Georges Rosenberg and Vernon E. Portness, 
both of Cumberland, Md., took assistancies re- 
spectively at Hagerstown and Cumberland. 

Kor week of May 23, Agent John MacDonald 
of the Cleveland No. 3 district, was promoted 
to assistant superintendent in the same terri- 
tory. 

For week of May 30, Agent J. T. King of 
Cleveland No. 2 took up the duties of assistant 
superintendent in that district. 

June 6 Albert G. Ronsky, an agent in Cleve- 
land No. 4, was advanced to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent in the district where he 
operates. ° 


Good Prospects 

1. Men who are about to enter upon some 
husiness enterprise. 

2. Men who have been promoted to a more 
lucrative position. 

3. Men who have just concluded a piece of 
profitable business. 

4. Men who have fallen heir to some 
money or property. 

5. Men about to mature a policy of insur- 
ance. 

6. Present policyholders of the company 
who should increase their insurance. 

7. Recent graduates in law, medicine, etc., 
for whom a good policy will be one good way 
to start their professional career. 

8. Men who have married or about to 
marry. 

9. Business men who are enjoying pros- 
perity, professional men who are succeeding, 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Many Promotions and Transfers Dur- 
ing Past Month 





PATRICK J. SHEA PASSES AWAY 


Lowell Life Underwriters Association 
Elects C. P. Redway President 

The following have been promoted from the 
agency ranks to assistants in the district of 
their service: Abraham Spitalnick, Hartford: 
John A. O’Brien, Whitinsville; Ralph E. Me- 
Auliffe, Detroit 2; Bishara M. Mansur, Balti- 
more; William M, Finkbeiner, Philadelphia 3: 
N. Joseph Bryner, Philadelphia 2; Edward 1, 
Carey, Chicago 4. 

Promoted and transferred: Otto K. Hvid, 
from agent at Elizabeth to assistant superin- 
teadent at Stamford, Conn. (White Plains de- 
tached) ; Richard Rippon, from agent at Lynn 
to assistant superintendent at Fitchburg; Wil- 
liam R. Dickinson, from agent at Lawrence to 
assistant at Fitchburg. 

Assistants transferred: Harry D. Clifford, 
from Salem to Waterbury agency. 

Other changes: August Weidner, from 
cashier at New York 2 to same capacity at 
Hempstead; Harry B. Gruenberg, from cashier 
at Bridgeport to same position at New York 
2; Raymond Ingraham, from clerk to cashier 
at Bridgeport; Edward J. Mooney, from trans- 
fer inspector at Greater New York transfer 
agency to same capacity at Newark, N. J. 

The Lowell Life Underwriters’ Association 
has elected the following officers for the year: 
President, C. P. Redway, Metropolitan; first 
vice-president, Henry A. Smith, State Mu- 
tual; second vice-president, Elmore J. Chain- 
berlain, Massachusetts Mutual; third vice 
president, John H. O’Brien, Metropolitan; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Stephen J. Breen, John Han- 
cock. The executive committee consists of 
George H. Spillane, the retiring president, with 
the new president and three vices. Assistant 
N. J. Murray, of the Hancock Lowell agency, 
will he in charge of publicity. 





farmers whose prospects for a large crop are 
good, mechanics who have steady employment 
and are earning good wages. . 

10. Strangers who have just moved into a 
community to stay. 

11. Men whose insurance age is about to 
change. 

12. Friends and members of a family in 
which a death claim has just been paid. 

13. Friends of a prospect who has just been 
written for a policy. 

14. Men who have just had an addition in 
the number of their family. 

15. Men and women who are just begin- 
ning to earn their own living and who should 
he impressed with the importance of beginning 
right by cultivating the saving habit. 


10 
i's 


16. Young people who are just attaining an 
insurable age—and who will get the maximum 
benefit out of life insurance by insuring now.— 
Vissouri State Life Bulletin. 
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July 7, 1921 


PLEASE ’EM 


And When They Talk You Are Sure 
to Please Them 


A MELON RAID 


A Farmer With a Terrible Temper and a 
Boy Who Let the Farmer 
Talk and Talk 

The writer of this article had the great priv- 
ilege of twice seeing and twice hearing Henry 
Ward Beecher. At one of these times Doctor 
Beecher made a stirring address at a political 
meeting in Wall street. The other time he 
gave a lecture on education in a little church 
in northern New Jersey. 

On the latter occasion Doctor Beecher man- 
aged with skill his usual dramatic entrance 
upon the meeting. The church was crowded, 
and some minutes past the time set for the lec- 
ture the organist began to play a selection. 
Right in the very middle of the piece the organ 
came to an abrupt stop, and there was wonder 
and silence. Then behind in the outer corridor 
of the church was heard Doctor Beecher’s full 
round voice saying, “I am slightly late!” 

Slowly up the aisle strode the lecturer, his 
head held well back and his mane of hair hang- 
ing well down over his coat collar. It was a 
kind of royal progress. You felt that it would 
have been appropriate if heralds trumpeted be- 
fore him, and a guard of honor should have 
heen trailing behind him. 

There are those of that audience of that small 
country church who have probably forgotten 
everything that the orator said, but it is im- 
possible that any of them should ever forget 
seeing Henry Ward Beecher. 

Don’t think for a moment that Beecher did 
not fully realize the sensation that he created 
at such times. He must have drilled himself 
and drilled himself thoroughly for his dramatic 
entrances upon the stage, as it were, of his 
oratory. 


THis AGENT IS REMEMBERED 


Now down on lower Broadway there is a 
“retired life insurance agent,” as he calls him- 
self. His two grandsons are agents, and the 
grandfather loves to “poke in on a case,” as he 
calls it. He will never be really “retired” un- 
til the policies on his own life have become 
claims. Then, very likely, his “shade” will in- 
fluence his grandsons’ hold-backs, if life insur- 
ance agency shades are allowed to do such 
things. 

To see this successful agent once is to re- 
member him always. His clothing is most 
carefully selected, his neckties in particular 
have a way of leaping outward and batting you 
one in the eye. Yet when you take the trouble 
to analyze his clothing you have to admit that 
everything is in excellent taste. His necktie is 
brilliant, but pleasingly brilliant; his watch- 
chain is conspicuous, but no one can say that 
it is unduly conspicuous. His earnest voice is 
loud, but not displeasingly loud. And when 
that gentleman enters an office the occupant or 
occupants would not be human if he or they did 
not sit up and take notice. 
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Some of us once asked this particularly suc- 
cessful agent whether his appearance and his 
entrances on his stage of his efforts, so to speak, 
were a fortuitous happen-so or a matter of 
thought and training. 

The agent waved his hand as if to wave 
away the notion of a happen-so. He chuckled. 
“When I’m out on my Jersey ranch, and it’s 
haying time,” he began, “I help my men get in 
the hay. And I dress my part. You see a real 
‘nough farmer. Just so when I go a’soliciting. 
Did the same sort of thing in my spooning 
days, when I courted—and caught—my little 
madam. The first thing for a life insurance 
agent to attend to is to please the eye. There 
are a heap of men, the majority of men, who 
judge a caller by his clothing. Shakespeare 
said a large mouthful when he said, ‘Costly 
thy habit as thy purse can buy.’ 

“But clothing is only a stage property,’ went 
on the agent. “You have carefully prepared 
the expectation that you will please further, 
and you must live up to that expectation or you 
have proved yourself a fraud and imposter, and 
your name is sure Dennis. 


TALK More DIFFICULT 

“To please in talk is a sight harder than to 
please in appearance. But here is one of my 
rules—‘Don't argue; agree. And if a chap 
says that black is white, that goes right down 
with me; black for that moment is white. But 
pretty soon my man talks himself right out of 
his previous opinion, and white becomes snow 
white. That’s because if I let him do the talk- 
ing, slipping in a word now and then, he'll 
straighten himself right out.” 

The agent went on, “Life insurance solicit- 
ing is play-acting with an audience of one, who 
is taking part in the show from his seat. If 
he is treated right he will constantly give you 
your cue. All you have to do is to follow it. 
And the very second you feel that the talk is 
edging around into an argument, shut your 





mouth right up. As long as your prospect does 
the talking, no matter what he says, your 
chances of landing him are on the increase. 
That's psychological. Everybody loves a good 
listener. And all the time the prospect is work- 
ing his mouth you're learning a heap about him. 
And all the time he is delivering himself into 
your hands.” 
In A MELonN PATCH 

The agent pulled out a snow-white handker- 
chief and wiped his glasses. “Once upon a 
time,” he said, “I didn’t wear these, and I didn’t 
wear even these,” and he lifted a highly pol- 
ished shoe. “It was in those old days that we 
can call the early kerosene and hoop-skirt and 
bustle period. I was somewhat shorter than 
I am now, and not so short of breath. I and 
a particular chum one Sunday afternoon made 
a raid on a melon patch. We thought Sunday 
was a good day for a raid and that the farmer 
would be taking a snooze. I was fat, but I was 
a good runner, but the farmer played a dirty 
trick on me. He had his hired man yell bloodv 
murder on one side of the patch, and he got me 
from behind a bush on the other side. He was 
an awful ugly chap, and he had the reddest hair 
and beard I ever saw. He held me by the collar 
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with one hand, while in the other he held a 
carefully selected bit of withy sapling. 
“*Ye’re a blame little thief!” he began bel- 


lowing. “Don’t ye think so yerself? 1 say, 
don't ye think ye’re a blame little thief? And 
he shook me so I heard my backbone rattling 
against my ribs. 

“Sure thing.’ I managed to gasp in the in- 
tervals between the shakings. 

“*Ve deserve th’ limit of a whaling!” And 
he shook me harder than before. 

“Guess I sure do,’ I gurgled and gasped. 

“Then he fairly exploded. He called me 
every name he had ever heard and every name 
I'd ever heard, and about a dozen besides he 
made up on the moment. He used all his dic- 
tionary on me. He used so much energy in 
yelling that he didn’t have any power left for 
the sapling. Gradually his yellings became 
conversational in tone, and the .conversational 
became sputterings. Then he exclaimed 
angrily, ‘Ye’ve agreed that ye ought to have th’ 
devil of a whaling, and ye ought! Bust my 
galluses, but ye ought. But jes’ to show ye I 
ain't a bit stingy, and to disappoint ye in what 
ye're expecting, pick up that there melon. Drat: 
ye, I say pick her up! And put this here 
tother under yer other arm. Now march, and, 
march quick afore I changes my mind! And 
if 1 ever catch ye in my melon patch again 
Gosh darn it all, I'll thrash yer pants clean 
offen ye!’ 

“Sugar !’ exclaimed my pal, when I joined 
him back in the woods, with the two melons un- 
der my arms. ‘What in blazes did ye tell old 
Sandy-whiskers ?” 

“*Told him he was right—when he wanted to 
lick me with his stick,’ I explained. ‘And let 
him talkly-talk all he wanted and said nothin’ 
more!’ 

The agent concluded his little lecture with, 
“Please ’em, and ‘let talk. And when they talk, 
you pleases ’em!” 


Fitting the Prospect 

The tailor who succeeds in business does so 
by selling suits that fit his customers. He 
knows that a man who walks out of his store 
clad in a too-tight coat and a too-loose pair of 
trousers is a poor advertisement and a dis- 
satisfied client. 

The life insurance agent is in the same boat 
with the tailor. He succeeds by selling policies 
that fit. Just as there are suits that look well 
on the young man but which do not become 
middle age, so there are policies that are 
totally unsuitable for certain men in certain 
walks of life. 

In the Fidelity stock there are materials 
from which a policy may be built to fit any 
man. There are styles for all—though the 
best and deservedly most popular is the “Ii 
come for Life” policy with disability and double 
benefits. 

But the Fidelity salesman has a wide range— 
even to the term policy on the back shelf for 
the occasional prospect who may really need 
it, or for the one who will not pay for a bet- 
ter fit. 

The job of the salesman is to learn to fit the 
prospect.—Fidelity Field Man. 





EVENTS IN LONDON 


New Life Insurance Writings in 1920 
Well Maintained 


TAXATION AND DEPRECIATION 


Difficulties of the Volga Considered by 
Creditors 


A striking fact in connection with the life 
insurance business of British companies is the 
general increase in new insurances placed upon 
the books in 1920. During the whole of 1919, 
life insurance was in great demand. It may 
have been that money, even if only of the 
paper variety, was fairly plentiful and that the 
many young men discharged from the Crown 
forces with lump-sum gratuities of varying 
amounts decided that it would be a wise plan 
to turn their present prosperity to future bene- 
fit by means of life insurance. 

Again, the imminence of death had been very 
forcibly brought to the attention of large num- 
bers of people during the years of war, while 
perhaps a further reason for the popularity of 
life insurance lay in the fact that in the days 
when high prices were the rule, and profiteer- 
ing was rampant, the premiums required for 
insurance remained unchanged. Be the reasons 
what they may, however, it is a fact that 1919 
was an exceptional year for the business of 
life insurance, and that the company failing to 
report record new business was a very rare 
exception. 

It would not have been surprising if in a 
year following such a distinct boom there had 
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been witnessed a comparative slump, but so far 
from that being the case, we find, taking a list 
of forty-five representative life companies 
having their head establishments in Great 
Britain, that only five offices failed during 
1920 to improve upon their new life business 
figures for 1919. The total new sums insured 
placed upon the books by these offices in 1920 
exceeded those of the previous year by over 
thirty-two millions sterling—or, roughly, an in- 
crease of nearly thirty per cent upon the 
record” figures of IgIg. 


TAXATION AND DEPRECIATION 

Taxation and depreciation have been the two 
great bugbears that insurance companies have 
had to face in the past twelve months. With 
regard to the former, pointed references have 
been made by the chairman of several of the 
leading composite companies lately. The Law, 
Union & Rock, which is now under the con- 
trol of the London and Lancashire, paid £18,- 
000 to the British Government in taxes in 
1920, or more than the total profits earned by 
the company in the United Kingdom during 
the twelve months. The London & Lancashire 
made a profit last year of £1,036,362, after de- 
ducting £252,703 for foreign and colonial taxes. 
It then had to pay £440,990 for taxation in 
Great Britain, making a total of £693,693, or 
considerably more than the net underwriting 
surplus left for the company. These are typi- 
cal examples, but other companies were equal- 
ly large contributors to the national revenue, 
and as the bulk of the profit shown is the re- 
sult of the operations of companies in coun- 


tries other than the land of their birth, it is 
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evident that these institutions represent an im- 
portant national asset. 
loREIGN FrieLps CoNtTRIBUTE MucH BUSINEss 
The value of insurance companies, and es- 
pecially those transacting a world-wide busi- 
ness, as collectors of revenue for the state, 
cannot be too greatly emphasized and should 
be especially impressed upon that section of 
the community which affects to believe that it 
is desirable that insurance business should 
either be a monopoly of the Government or 
subject to strict legislative control. But while 
the British Government has benefited enor- 
mously in the past from the activities of in- 
surance companies in foreign fields, there is a 
point beyond which taxation passes from being 
simply irksome and becomes intolerable. It is 
already a moot point as to how much longer a 
business such as insurance can stand the strain 
of the excessive taxation imposed upon it. 
And if the Exchequer succeeds in killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs—if such a 
simile is permissible in regard to modern insur- 
ance business—the revenue will inevitably suf- 
fer and the public will be losers all around. 
lor practical men are agreed that the idea of 
Government insurance had better remain as a 
groundwork for the theoretical disquisitions 
of those politicians who are adepts in the art 
of persuading themselves that what is, is 
wrong, that what might might be 
better. - 


and he, 


— ‘The Northwestern Terminal Elevator Disaster” 
is the title of a pamphlet issued hy the Underwriters’ 
Grain Association, of Chicago. It describes the prop- 
erty mentioned and analyzes the explosion with the 
aid of photographs. 














out Illinois. 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 


residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 


weeks of this year. 
Supt. from the time he starts. 


ance companies in the U. S. for some years. 
months. 


Increase in Assets 


and work for the Globe. Apply, 


431 S. Dearborn St., 





HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary an@ 

industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 

Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and through- 

The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 

within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 

tation, practically all one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 


Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
**Claims Paid on Sight.”’ 


Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 


Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 


Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insure 
This year for the first six 


Increase in Premium Income...20 Per Cent 
30 Per Cent 


If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l Mer. 





THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANEE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOIN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 


Incorporated 1882 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 
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“GRAND RAPIDS L 
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FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 








Participatin 
Real Estate 





SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 


We can use some bighe rade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
reterr 
onds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 


GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, 


Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 


Write for Particulars. 


Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, Poceiéeuk. 
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Centra] Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


Address 








LIFE INSURANCE SURVEY 


More Letters Indicative of Business Con- 
ditions Throughout the Country 
[To the Editor of THe Specraror] 

Referring to your communication of the Ist, rela- 
tive to publishing a general survey of the life insur- 
ance business for the first five months of 1921, our 
actuarial department has just given us the following 
data: 

“Terminations to May 31 have been $17,800,000 
as compared with $7,000,000 for the same period in 
1920, an increase of one hundred and fifty per cent. 

“New business written for the same period was 
$45,941,000 as compared with $52,691,000 for 1920. 
New business paid for was $30,896,000 as compared 
with $38,146,000 for 1920.” 

While we do not think that our showing for 1921 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seven- 
tieth anniversary of our incorpo- 


ration. Ever since 1851 this Com- 
pany has been furnisning unex- 
celled life insurance protection at 
a low net cost. The $728,000,000 
row in force shows that the public 
appreciates the perfect service and 
square dealing it has always re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851. 
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Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business—create a keen 
‘ealization of the value of adequate insurance and 
Bespare the way for a personal call to close the Pr 
= on. More than 400 salesmen are using I's 
Coton ating letters for life, accident, partnership, 
Orporation and fire business. An insurance com- 
gy official writes, “Am well pleased with the letters. 
ball be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
Quest particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 
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will be as great as that of 1920, we do believe that 
for the remainder of the year that our production will 
increase, as business usually improves in the Fall, 
and thus far this year our production has increased 
from month to month. 

In our opinion, the life insurance 
never return to the 1914 level, as it is going forward 
and not backward and will continue to do so. 

Joun J. Mortarty, Second Vice-President, 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo. 


business wil! 


BIGGEST LOSS IN SOUTH 


Your letter of June 1 addressed to our vice-presi- 
dent, C. I. D. Moore, asking our company’s figures 
and viewpoint as to life insurance conditions, has 
been referred to this deparunent. 

We operate in practically all States excepting New 
England, and conditions vary yreatly in the different 
Sections. In the old South we have had a decreased 
urban and rural production vf between forty and 
fifty per cent below 1920, which is approximately 
equivalent to our 1919 production in that section. On 
the Pacific Coast our rural and urban production is 
about twelve per cent above 1920. In the rest of 
the country we have a loss varying from twenty-five 
to forty per cent in rural sections, with gains in the 
urban centers. Our loss in ihe Southern States is 
equivalent to the loss for the company as a whole. 
Our production for the first hve months of 1919 was 
thirty-eight million; 1920, sixty-two million; 1921, fifty 
million. We believe that life insurance production 
will continue. indefinitely far beyond the 1914 level. 
We anticipate our normal production will be about 
three hundred per cent above the 1914 level. 

We believe the production for the balance of this 
year will be within ten or fifteen per cent of the 
production for the corresponding period of 1920. 

We have figures only for the critical second-year 
lapse period. 3usiness having a_ second-year pre- 
mium due in the period from November 1, 1920 to 
March 1, 1921, showed a lapse of twenty per cent, 
as against the normal of between fifteen and eighteen. 
Some of the business, however, falling due in this 
period is being carried on grace extensions and 
monthly term basis and may lapse upon expiration 
of this extension period. We expect lapses to con- 
tinue very high for the balance of 1921, or until the 
1920 over-insurance is adjus ed. We consider the 
lapse situation much more favorable than during the 
depressions of 1907 and 1914; in fact, our agencies 
which did not have abnormal increases in 1920 have 
lapses considerably below the pre-war normal. 

F, J. STE1NEBREY, Supervisor Agency Accounts, 

Pacific Mutual of California. 


SEE SIGNS OF IMPROVING 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

Answering your letters in regard to business con- 
ditions, we can say that conditions in our territory 
are noticeably improved. We have had a slight in- 
crease in lapsation. Our new business fell off during 
the early part of the year but is improving now. We 
wrote about 86 per cent of business of the first five 
months of 1920 during the same period this year. We 
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think that writings for the remainder of the year 
will equal those of 1920. We do not expect business 
to return to the 1914 level—A. E. Werkhoff, president, 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company. 


MORE NEW BUSINESS THAN EVER 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

Your favor of June 1 has been received, and in 
response I wish to advise that conditions in Texas at 
the present time have changed very little in the writer’s 
opinion during the past few months. 

Lapses with this company have been about 5% 
above normal. However, we have written 334% 
more new business to date this year than we did to 
date during 1920. 

The writer does not believe that the life insurance 
business will ever return to the 1914 level, as the 
educational campaign for insurance during the world 
War was so extensive as to necessarily increase pros- 
pects for insurance. 

As far as our company is concerned, in my opinion 
the business for the remainder of the present year 
will considerably exceed that done for the same period 
of last year.—A. R. Hilson, president, Amicable Life 
Insurance Company. 
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Writing Catchy Letters for Business 


A certain company which was planning to send out 
a great number of circular letters resolved to make 
a test of a number of different letters in order to 
determine which would be the best to accomplish its 
purposes. 

Thirty different letters were drafted, and a quan- 
tity of each of these were sent to a distinct group of 
prospects. Each letter was keyed so that the results 
derived from it could be placed. The letter which 
brought the best results was detided upon for the big 
venture, and formed a basis of an mail 
campaign, 

Insurance companies, managers and agents desir- 
ing to get most good out of their investments in post- 
age, etc., should carefully select the matter which 
they send out in order that they may derive the great- 
est possible advantage therefiom. 


extensive 





Our system of individual ac- 
counting is distinct from any 
plan of life insurance on the 
market. Its justice makes an 
immediate and forceful appeal to 
the prospect. The accumulation 
of funds over the mortuary and 
expense accounts is another orig- 


We 
offer you the opportunity to make 


inal and striking feature. 


a connection which will give you 
every possible advantage in point 


of attractive goods. 


Guaranteed Equity 
Life Company 
W. W. KREAMER, Pres. 
127 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR AMBITION [| 


is to do our part in building a sound, all- 
American system of casualty reinsurance. 


To this end we endeavor to give to each pro- 
posal, careful analysis, without prejudice; to take 
action promptly, but not hastily; to underwrite 
with due caution, without fear; to pay claims 
liberally and promptly, but not with extravagance; 
to build rates with an eye to sufficiency, without 
greed. 


Adherence to these principles has gained for us 
the confidence of casualty ‘carriers which we 
coveted back in the beginning of our operations. 


We cordially solicit proposals. 








Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Building 



































CHICAGO 
JACK WOODHEAD, Mgr. 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
RALPH NEWMAN, Megr. 
35 Nassau St. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 














COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 

















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1920 
(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 
$4,667,299 .35 
1,000,000. 00 

577,560. 26 


Admitted Assets. . 
| ee a 
Surplus. . . <2. 

Eleven Years of Steady Growth 


Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 











Federal Surety Company Upholds 
Agency System 

Notwithstanding the recent election of Frank 
Bb. Yetter, secretary-treasurer of the lederal 
Surety company of Davenport, la., as president 
of the lowa Bankers Association, and that the 
company also has many other bankers among 
its stockholders, the policy of the company is 
not to exert influence to bring it business from 
its banking connections, but to draw all its 
business through agents. Doubtless the influ- 
ence of the company is such that it could at- 
tract much business direct from banks, but the 
Federal Surety company is strictly an agency 
company, and is doing everything in its power 
to advance the American agency system. 

W. L. Taylor, vice-president and general 
manager of the Federal Surety, when asked to 
make a statement concerning this subject for 
THE Spectator, spoke as follows: 


I contend that whenever an insurance com- 
pany takes up such a proposition, such a com- 
pany is in direct competition with its own 
agents. Aside from the fact that it would be 
inconsistent with the policy of the Federal 
Surety company, I don’t believe that the Bank- 
ers’ Association Agency would give a company 
as good a quality of business, as a whole, as it 
would get through agents. The wide-awake 
insurance agents in the larger cities who have 
banking accounts, and are patrons of banks, 
don’t let their bankers place the business 
through the Bankers’ Association, while the 
business of the small town bank, which is, of 
course, a greater hazard from a burglary or 
robbery standpoint, would go through the as- 
sociation. 

Same is also true with reference to depository 
business. Banks with small capital and small 
surplus are having hard times now getting de- 
pository bonds, except in very small amounts. 
Such business would go to the association, 
while the larger and stronger banks, with am- 
ple resources to make them desirable risks, 
would be placed through wide-awake agents. 

When the Federal Surety company began 
business in Davenport, we agreed to take busi- 
ness from any agents legitimately engaged in 
the business; notwithstanding that we have 
some 200 stockholders—large buyers of insur- 
ance—located here, we pay a commission to 
some agents on every dollar of local business 
that comes into our office, and we want to do 
the same on all of our banking business com- 
ing in from lJowa. 





Benefits Under Accident Policies 

Under the above title a handy folder has 
been prepared and published by The Specta- 
tor Company, which shows the benefits granted 
by the principal stock accident insurance com- 
panies under their policies in most general 
use. Only the first classification of risks has 
been dealth with, namely, preferred or better 
than preferred, and the data given are on the 
basis of $5,000 as principal sum, benefits being 
given for both straight policy and combination 
policy. 

These set forth the following facts: annual 
premium, select risks; death, both eyes, hands 
or feet, hand and foot; right hand or either 
leg; left hand; either foot; one eye; weekly 
indemnity for total disability—amount—time 
limit; weekly indemnity for partial disability 
—proportion of total disability—time limit; 
benefits to beneficiary, travel, elevator and 
burning building accidents—death, hands or 
hand or foot or one eye; 
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feet, or both eyes 


annual accumulations—rate of increase—limit 
of ‘accumulation; identification—limit of lia- 
bility; weekly indemnity to beneficiary; physi- 
cian’s bills—limit of liability; indemnity for 
injury to children. 

There are numerous variations from the 
features covered by the column headings above 
quoted, which are covered by special footnotes. 

Twenty-seven of the prominent companies 
are tabulated in this chart, which is printed on 
strong manila paper and folds to a size suita- 
ble for the pocket. It sells at fifty cents per 
copy in manila cover, or one dollar per copy 
in flexible pocket book. 


Cannot Afford to Be Without It 
A subscriber to THE SPECTATOR writes: 


I have been in the game for the last twenty- 
five years and do know how to get signatures 
on the dotted line, but I also know that I do 
get lots of good insurance points out of your 
standard journal and don’t see how any live 
wire in our game can afford to be without it— 
CHARLES M. App, district manager, Preferred 
Accident. aie 

—J. Renfro has been made secretary of the Safety 
First Insurance Company of Oklahoma City. He was 
previously with the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company. 

—It is rumored that the Security Fire, the Eureka 
Fire and the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters, all of Cin- 
cinnati, will come under the control of the Pure Oil 
Company shortly. It is said that the business will be 
expanded. 

—The Texas Board of Control has at last given ad- 
ditional inside fire protection in the Texas State Capi- 
tol. Under its orders twenty-four large fire extin- 
guishers of approved pattern have been placed on each 
of the floors and basement of the Capitol, besides 
new fire hose at all hydrants, 








“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 


COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 
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Company Representation Wanted 


Actuarial 











A very large incorporated general 
agency operating in 22 counties in 
Northeastern Penna. which has 
representation through sub-agents 
or brokers in nearly 100 points in 
that territory, desires to get in 
touch with a Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and a company writing Auto- 
mobile, Fire and Theft. Object— 
General Agency. 

Address Box 10, The Spectator, 
City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


Actuarial 











PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 




















Prominent Agents and Brokers 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL W. R. HALLIDAY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY CONSULTING 
343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO ACTUARY 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 























LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 


American Auto- National Union _ New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford  National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 


British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 

Fidelity-Phenix 

Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
Hubbell Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

















SOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 
ESTABLISHED 1821 
General Insurance Agents; 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 























J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 


) arrangements. 
All communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 664 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg.,. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 























Actuarial 


T. ©. RAFFERTY 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 

















FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassau Street New York 








CONSULTING ACTUARY COREE TS AGTRieT 
Suite 714 Weightman Building BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accouatants 
Philadelphia, Pa. THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
Complete Rate Books Formulated 
ABB LANDIS 


A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Buildnig 


























Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, Iowa 


Telephone Walnut 3761 

















MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephone Randolph 7684 


CHICAGO 











A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 








LOSSES ARE ASSETS 
“When handled with proper regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may hecome 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment. 


R. L. NASE, 
Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 


Liability, Compensation, Accident 
and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 





Virginia and North Caroline 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN 
CLEVELAND 

West Baden Given Up As Being Too Hot 
at That Season 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers has changed its place of meeting from 
West Baden Springs to Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters will be at the Winton Hotel in 
that city. The date of meeting will be the 
same as that previously announced, i. e., Sep- 
tember 5, 6 and 7. 

The reason for the change is stated to be a 
fear that West Baden would be uncomfortably 
hot during that season. Although at an eleva- 
tion of 500 feet, the hotel lies in a sort of 
pocket, and during the hot weather it is almost 
unbearable. Although it had been planned not 
to hold the meeting in a place where there is 
a local association, this idea had to be given 
up when it was decided to hold the meeting in 
a place other than West Baden Springs. 

The association had a contract with the 
hotel, but it was able to cancel the same by 
paying the expenses already incurred in the 
matter of literature, etc. 


Columbus Insurance Society Elects 

The Insurance Society of Columbus held its 
annual meeting for the election of trustees June 
29 at the Elks Country Club. More than 100 
members attended. The following trustees were 
elected for three years: W. C. Park, F. A. 
McElroy and J. J. Archer; for two years, 
Trafford Tallmadge, Frank J. Macklin and 
C. H. Julian; for one year, C. A. Wykoff, 
Frank Kirkpatrick and L. W. Hunt. Officers 
will be chosen from the board of trustees later. 


Great Western Accident Made Profit 

In the table in THE Spectator of June 9, entitled 
Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 
Casualty and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies in 
1920, the Great Western Accident of Des Moines 
was inadvertently shown as having experienced an 
underwriting loss of 4.5 per cent, whereas it made 
a profit of 5.5 per cent on its underwriting trans- 
actions last year. 


Various Organizations Elect Officers 

The Llinois State Board of Fire Underwriters has 
elected Melvin Le Petrie president, Fred H. Simons 
vice-president, and Miss E, Edwards secretary-treas- 
urer. 

New officers of the Illinois Field Club are: Presi- 
dent, R. E. Schramm; vice-president, H. J. Lambin; 
secretary, J. A. Lateer; treasurer, W. B. Rearden. 


Home Fire and Marine to Increase Capital 
The Home Fire and Marine of San Fran- 

cisco will increase its capital to $1,000,000 by 

sale of $500,000 of new stock at 250 per cent, 

thus also making a substantial addition to 

surplus. —_ 

oe Bros. & Co. Get Delaware Under- 


writers 
The Delaware Underwriters Department of the 
Westchester Fire of New York has closed its agency 
with Thompson & Sproull, at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
transferred to Logue Bros. & Co., Ine. 


Scandinavian Statements of Accounts 
Under the above title the detailed statements of a 


considerable number of Scandinavian insurance com- 
panies have been published in book form by the Scan- 
dinavian Insurance Magazine. These are mostly for 


the year 1919, with some covering fiscal years ending 
in 1920. 


Earl Rogers Succeeds Robert L. Carden 

Earl Rogers of Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
appointed by Governor Alf. Taylor to succeed 
Insurance Commissioner Robert L. Carden, who 
has resigned. 

Mr. Carden’s resignation grew out of differ- 
ences between him and Governor Taylor, and 
was not unexpected. The Governor and In- 
surance Commissioner have been at loggerheads 
since the session of the Tennessee Legislature 
several months ago, but the latest complaint 
made by Governor Taylor is that Mr. Carden 
appointed someone out of the State to the posi- 
tion of departmental actuary. Mr. Carden 
states in defense of his action that there were 
no residents of the State who applied for the 
place. 

Governor Taylor said that in appointing the 
new Commissioner he had been guided solely 
by his own judgment, that he knows Mr. 
Rogers well, that they were personal friends, 
and that because of his business ability he re- 
garded Mr. Rogers as eminently well equipped 
for the position. He stated that he had had 
Mr. Rogers in mind before any of his endorse- 
ments were placed before him for action. 


Seek Rain Insurance Business in Kansas 

The Kansas Insurance Department has been 
asked to permit two companies to enter Kan- 
sas to write rain insurance on amusements. 
The Eagle, Star and British Dominions Com- 
pany wrote rain insurance on the Kansas Free 
Fair at Topeka last year and on the opening 
and Sunday ball games at Wichita this spring. 
The business was written outside of the State. 
Now the Hartford Fire is bidding for the same 
business and both companies have filed sched- 
ules with the department. 

The insurance is written against a certain 
amount of rain falling on any day of the fair 
and reducing the gate receipts at the races 
and other special attractions below definite 
figures. The rate is not fixed until close to 
the time when the fair is to be held because it 
is figured on the average annual rainfa!l and 
the amount of rain which should have visited 
the section during the season. The companies 
are simply writing insurance on the average 
rainfall. The department is inclined to ques- 
tion the right of any company to write this 
class of insurance and may refuse to permit 
it being written in Kansas. The previous ex- 
perience has been quite profitable to the com- 
panies. 

Chicago National Life Reorganized 

Thomas Carey has been elected president of 
the Chicago National Life Insurance Company 
as a result of. a reorganization in which the 
management of the company and Chicago Na- 
tional Underwriters Company was separated. 
E. H. McConkey remains as president and A. 
L. Whitmer as secretary and treasurer of the 
latter organization, which is the fiscal and gen- 
eral agent for the life company. 





The Standard American Fire is being organized 
at Chicago, with $300,000 capital, by the Wolfe-Stef- 
felin Co. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 








L. V. Sears has been appointed special agent 
for the Continental in Eastern Washington. 
His headquarters will be at Spokane. 

Ray S. Brown, of Brown and Koch, promi- 
nent Allentown insurance man, is spending 
some time in Europe as a Rotary club delegate 
to the international convention being held 
there. 

H. H. Glidden, manager of the Chicago 
3oard of Underwriters, on arriving at his office 
last Saturday, found his desk had been deco- 
rated with flowers by the office staff in honor 
of his birthday anniversary. 

Hollis, Perrin & Kirkpatrick of Boston, 
Mass., have been appointed agents of the North- 
ern of New York, as of July 1. The company, 
which is operated by Willard S. Brown, has 
been in business since 1897. 

Miss Mary Z. Shapiro of New York is the 
agent of record in a case involving almost $1,- 
coo,oco *of insurance upon the lives of all the 
employees of the Penn Public Service Corpor- 
ation and its affiliated companies, of Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Miss Shapiro is well known in New York 
as a producer of individual life insurance, being 
in fact one of the leading producers. Formerly 
she was private secretary to Chairman Hurley, 
head of the Shipping Board. The group of 
insurance on the Penn concern is in the Trav- 
elers. 

R. D. McCullough, Indiana State agent for 
the Firemans Fund and the Home Fire and 
Marine, has been called to the Chicago office 
of the company, to take charge of the loss de- 
partment, succeeding W. M. Trask, who has 
resigned, as of July 15. 

George W. Briggs, who for some months past 
has been located at Phcenix, Ariz., as manager 
of the Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau’s 
office at that point, has resigned to become joint 
special agent with C. C. Adams for the Geo. 
H. Tyson General Agency of San Francisco in 
its Southern California territory. “Mr. Briggs 
will be located at Los Angeles. 

H. L..Remmel, State manager of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, on 
July 1 assumed the duties of collector of in- 
ternal revenue for Arkansas upon appointment 
by President Harding. Mr. Remmel held this 
office under a previous administration at a time 
when the annual revenues collected by him 
amounted to only a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Now they amount to nearly $15,000,000 
annually. 

J. M. Miller, one of the organizers and sec- 
retary of the Colorado Life until its retirement, 
has assumed his new duties as manager of 
agencies for the Occidental Life of Albuquer- 
que, N. M. Prior to his connection with the 
Colorado Life, Mr. Miller was secretary- 
treasurer of the Montana Life. In his new con- 
nection he will have entire charge of the pro- 
duction and agency departments of the Occi- 
dental’s growing business. 


Fred L. Newton, formerly with the Federal 
Insurance Company of Lincoln, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agents of the Kan- 
sas Central Indemnity Company of Hutchin- 
son, Kan. E. W. McCorkle, also from the 
Federal, has been made assistant superintend- 
ent of agents. The company’s business for the 
first five months of 1921 is considerably ahead 
of the same period for 1920, and May was the 
biggest month in the history of the company. 
This is due more to increased efficiency of the 
agency department rather than to business 
conditions, 
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THE 
AMERI€AN HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Will give 
assisting contract to a 


an enabling, 


Real District Manager 


Good territory for three men who are 
producers with contracts that 
bridge the gap while 


starting. 
Address, F. P. Metzger, Secretary 
Topeka, Kansas. 


stating age, experience and with whom 


last employed 


WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five=pointenine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


J 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Mgr. 
Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—De Moines, Iowa 











Men capable of closing business and _ training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


























THE ART OF CANVASSING 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MILLER 


Formerly superintendent of agencies of a large life insurance company 


e 

This is one of the most instructive little works for canvas- 
sers in the life insurance field, and it has proved its worth 
by passing through nine large editions. A reprint of the 
eighth edition of this book has been issued by The Spectator 
Company, and its lessons are just as valuable to-day as when 
first penned. ‘Thousands of agents throughout the country 
have learned their first steps in life insurance canvassing 
through the medium of this book, and what it has done for 
them it will do for others. 

The major portion of this book consists of suggestions as 
to the best methods of success in writing business; what 
occasions should be sought and what avoided for a presen- 
tation of the subject of insurance; what to do and how to 
do it; in short, how to get at a man and secure his application. 
The book is written in a plain, straightforward manner, 
free from technicalities, and is valuable alike to the raw 
recruit and the veteran. 

The Eighth Edition of THE ART OF CANVASSING is 
most handsomely printed and bound in red flexible binding, 
the size being convenient for the pocket. 


Prices: 
Single Copies - - - - - - $2.00 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 





ii] FREDERICK RIGHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47! & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











The Republic 
Casualty Company 


232 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Writes all lines of Casualty Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN 
MUTUAL DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MU- 
TUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION 
which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS is unsur- 
passed for net low cost and care of interests of all 
members, 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
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